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New Votvme.—One number more will complete 
our jalf-yearly volume. We hope and believe 
that our co-laborers in the fields of human pro- 
gress are already preparing for renewed exertions 
in behalf of the Journat and the Cause, in refer- 
ence to the new volume. We, on our part, are 
seeking means to give increased value and inter- 
est to our pages. Upwarp and onwarp has been, 
and is, our motto. We cannot be satisfied with 
the achievements of the past. Much has been done 
to promote the physical, mental, and moral devel- 
opment of man, and to hasten the advent of the 
Era of Harmony, which shall yet dawn on our earth, 
but much—very much, remains to be done. We 
shall not relax our efforts, and we call upon all 
true-hearted men and women whom our voice shall 
reach to co-operate with us. We believe that the 
truths disseminated through the Journat are cal- 
culated to purify and elevate those who receive 
them and allow them to govern their conduct. To 
those who agree with us in this belief, we now look 
not only for “ material aid,’’ but for active sym- 
pathy and fraternal co-operation, and we look with 
confidence. We shall not be disappointed. 





Lvcex.—Luck and fortune are mere words with- 
out any meaning. What iscalled “ good fortune” 
is the result of sound judgment supported by a 
stout heartand a ready hand. “ Bad luck” is the 
reverse of this—Hopes and Helps. 





WHAT SHALL I DO FOR A LIVING? 


NUMBER IV. 


Ir will be well for the reader to bear in 
m‘nd one of the points made in our first arti- 
cle, viz., that the business a man follows has a 
positive influence upon his character. There 
are two points to be considered in selecting 
a pursuit—one, the influence a business 
will exert in forming, developing, or modify- 
ing our own characters ; the other, the suc- 
cess which our peculiar characteristics will 
enable us to achieve in a mere business 
sense, 


One pursuit will act on a man to make 
him more general in talent than his original, 
uneducated development would warrant; 
but in which pursuit, so far as mere suc- 
cess is concerned, he is less capable of ex- 
celling than in some other avocation. For 
example, a boy has very large reflective or- 
gans ; a disposition to think, reason, and 
plan ; but, having a moderate degree of per- 
ceptive, practical talent, he is slow to com- 
prehend details and particulars ; he thinks 
deeply, but perceives facts and phenomena 
slowly. Such a boy would do better for 
his master as an apprentice, and make 
more headway in some monotonous, plain, 
invariable trade; but the boy’s mind and 
character would be cramped and kept in a 
stupid state. His faculties requiring devel- 
opment would not be called qut, and, in re- 
spect to them, he would remain an infant. 
Now let that boy go into an active, practical 
business, full of variety, requiring ready 
attention and memory, and it is obvious that 
at first, and indeed through his whole ap- 
prenticeship, he could do less for his master 





than if his perceptive organs were large and 
active, but he would improve vastly, and at 
twenty-one be quite tolerable in the power 
of ready, active comprehension and practi- 
cal talent. His business would have been 
to him a schoolmaster, and called out his 
weaker faculties, and thereby induced a 
better balance of mind, and made him much 
more of a man thanthe former course. Be- 
cause a boy can use the right hand better 
than the left, shall he never, therefore, learn 
to use the left because it costs time to over- 
come its awkwardness? Let him use both, 
and he will ultimately wield his fork with 
as much skill as his knife. 

On the contrary, a boy having very large 
perceptives and small reflectives, will be 
smart and active, but not deep or sound. 
He will soon learn every practical off-hand 
fact about a business, and be ready, smart 
and available to his employer, and, in this 
branch, far surpass the other one. But 
having feeble reflective capacity, he is not 
trained by such a course to think and rea- 
son, as the other does, intuitively; and 
when he arrives at the age of manhood, he 
can neither plan nor reason; he has no 
power to comprehend the laws of business 
and trade, and may content himself through 
life with a subordinate, practical position. 
He must have a master to think for him 
while he obeys his dictates, and merely 
executes orders. New, it must be apparent, 
that this boy’s business education should 
have been exactly the reverse of that of the 
former, for their own personal improvement, 
though the course ordinarily pursued would 
inure to the advantage of the master, while 
the apprenticeship lasted. It is obvious 
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that one should have been trained to ob- 
serve, while the other was trained to think, 
that when they became men, each could do 
something at both. Because one boy can 
reason and think, but is slow in observation, 
shall he therefore, during his whole educa- 
tional era, be kept at mere thinking, and be 
shut out from observation, because, forsooth, 
it may serve the present profit purposes of 
the master, and the boy be sent forth with 
a beard, and man’s stature, blind to all the 
practical duties of life? And because the 
other is smart, and not deep, shall the mas- 
ter avail himself of the boy’s mere smart- 
ness, to pocket the profits for the time be- 
ing, and leave the boy’s domain of reflective 
talent entirely uncultivated to go forth into 
the world without planning talent—a mere 
cipher, except as an unreflective executor 
of other men’s wills? 

If a boy lacks energy and manliness of 
character, he will be improved in these re- 
spects by engaging in a business requiring 
somewhat more of force and courage than 
he possesses. We would not employ him 
in a vocation requiring the highest order of 
efficiency, for he would surely fail, but in 
one which will employ all he possesses and 
make a demand for still more, will strength- 
en and elevate his power to grapple with dif- 
ficulty and overcome it. 

It is doubtless true that present happi- 
ness and mere success in business, may be 
best promoted by the exercise of the strong- 
est elements of the mind; but, because a 
man has a stalwart muscle, and excessive 
Combativeness to give it impulsion, shall he 
do nothing but grub out trees or wield the 
sledge? A year’s work of his might be 
more profitable to the world, as a mere 
commercial commodity, than any other mode 
of employing his time and labor—but the 
man himself needs refining—his taste is 
weak, and needs cultivation. All his hap- 
piness, and all his usefulness, now arise 
from two or three bass strings of his mental 
harp. He needs other and higher strings 
tuned and brought into activity, to produce 
harmonious music in his soul. As well 
might we seek to charm an audience with 
an ophicleide or bass drum, as to expect 
full, harmonious mental action from such a 
mind. Let him, then, if he must use his 
muscles in digging, take a respite from 
grubbing the gnarled oak, and try his hand 
at gardening, and grading pleasure grounds, 
in which some taste and skill are required to 
give beauty and symmetry to his work—or 
if he must use the hammer, more elegant 
work than anchors and axles will awaken 
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his slumbering taste, excite criticism, and 
rub off some of the rough corners of his 
character. 

The great business of life is the education 
of the May, the development and harmoni- 
ous exercise of all his faculties ; not merely 
to employ him the most profitably in a pe- 
cuniary sense. The division of labor is 
doubtless necessary—light work for the 
feeble, and heavy work for the robust ; but 
is it not apparent that this rule, rigidly ad- 
hered to, will tend to make one class pusil- 
lanimous, and the other rough, coarse and 
herculean? In cities, we see this exempli- 
fied in a high degree—the digger and the 
delver becomes coarser in body, and more 
obtuse in mind, while the delicate and fas- 
tidious artisan becomes pale, nervous, ex- 
citable and effeminate. Let the sons fol- 
low the footsteps of their fathers for six 
generations, and we will have coarse-grained 
physical ruggedness on the one hand, and 
fading phantoms on the other. 

In the country, where all men labor, either 
on the farm or in some vigorous mechanical 
pursuit, there is much more equality of 
strength, health, endurance, and all other 
physical qualities, than we see in cities, 
where labor is so nicely divided and allotted. 
In the country, development is more har- 
monious and uniform; in cities, it is warped, 
unbalanced, and constantly tending to ex- 
tremes. Among the women, both of the 
city and country, this law holds good. In 
the city, all the hard drudgery is done by 
servant girls, and their excessive robustness 
strongly contrasts with their pale, puny, 
sickly mistresses, who live in dainty and 
delicate exercise, which is little better than 
absolute idleness as a means of strength and 
development. In the country, the great 
majority of women work, but it is not wholly 
drudgery like that of the city servant girls. 
They do the heavy house-work, and all the 
light, genteel duties belonging to the par- 
lor. They serve in the morning vigorously, 
and in the afternoon and evening employ 
themselves in all that is lady-like, and the 
consequence is, their hard work gives them 
health and strength, while their light and 
artistic employments impart refinement and 
elegance of manner. 

We trust our position will now be dis- 
tinetly understood, viz., that the pursuit of 
man or woman should be such as to devel- 
op in full and rounded harmony, all the 
functions of the body, and all the faculties 
of the mind ; that happiness is the result 
of this harmonious activity of every power, 
and that success in life should not be mea- 


— 


sured by how muc’ a man has acquired of 
money, how much he knows on one subject, 
or how much he can enjoy in one chanhel, 
but how much of a man he is in all the ele- 
ments of power, usefulness and happiness. 
“The life is” truly “more than meat, and 
the body more than raiment ;” the soul, the 
glory of the man, should be developed and 
trained to its highest and best extent, and 
there is little trouble for such a mind to se- 
eure the food and raiment requisite for the 


body. ‘ 





LETTER FROM HON. HORACE MANN 
TO A YOUNG LAWYER. 


Tue wisdom of the advice, and the nobleness of 
the sentiments, contained in the following letter, 
which we copy from the.Commonwealth, as first | 
published in the Dansville Herald, we commend 
to all young men: 


Wasuineton, July 23d, 1852. 

———, My Dear Sir: Your kindly ex- 
pressed note of the 17th inst. finds me with head 
and hands full of occupation. But I can never 
turn away from a young man asking from me 
a word of counsel, any more than I could from a 
drowning man. To save a fellow-being from 
death is a small thing. To save him from errora 
great one. 

As you are an entire stranger to me, and have 
given me no information in regard to your age, 
or the cireumstances of your early life, and only 
mention that you propose to be a lawyer, I can- 
not give my remarks so pointed an application 
as I otherwise might. 1 must, therefore, speak 
more generally; and point out, in their order, 
some of a young man’s necessities I hope you 
will find, in yourself, but little to be supplied. 

First, you need health. An earnest student is 
prone to ruin his health. Hope cheats him with 
the belief that, if he can study now without cessa- 
tion, he can do so always. Because he does not 
see the end of his strength, he foolishly concludes 
there is no end. A spendthrift of health is one of 
the most reprehensible of spendthrifts. I am cer- 
tain I could have performed twice the labor, both 
better and with greater ease to myself, had I known 
as much of the Laws of Health and Life, at twen- 
ty-one, as I do now. In college, I was taught all 
about the motions of the planets, as carefully as 
though they would have been in danger of getting 
off the track if I had not known how to trace their 
orbits; but about my own organization, and the 
conditions indispensable to the healthful functions 
of my own body, I was left in profound ignoranee. 
Nothing could be more preposterous. I ought to 
have begun at home, and taken the stars when it 
should come their turn. The consequence was, I 
broke down at the beginning of my second college 
year, and have never had a well day since. What- 
ever labor I have been since able to do, I have 
done it all on credit, instead of capital—a most 
ruinous way, either in regard to health or money. 
For the last twenty-five years, so far as it regards 
health, I have been put, from day to day, on my 
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good behavior; and during the whole of this 
period, as an Hibernian would say, if I had lived 
as other folks do for a month, I should haye died 
in a fortnight. 

Health has a great deal to do with what the 
world calls talent. Take a lawyer’s life, through, 
and high health is at least equal to fifty per cent. 
more brain. Endurance, cheerfulness, wit, elo- 
quence, attain a force and splendor, with health, 
which they can never approach without it. It often 
happens that the credit awarded to the intellect 
belongs to the digestion, Though I do not believe 
that genius and eupepsy are convertible terms, yet 
the former can never rise to its loftiest heights 
unaided by the latter. 

Again, a wise man with a great enterprise before 
him, first looks round for suitable instruments 
wherewith to execute it; and he thinks it all-im- 
portant to command these instruments, before he 
begins his labor. Health is an indispensable in- 
strument for the best qualities and the highest 
finish of all work. Think of the immense advan- 
tage you would have in a suit in court, if, after a 
week’s or a fortnight’s laborious investigation of 
facts, you could come in for the closing argument, 
on the last day, fresh and elastic, with only so 
much more of momentum and fervor for the ve- 
locity and the glow you had acquired, while your 
wilted opponent had little more vitality than a bag 
of sand. How long will our teachers and trainers 
of youth suffer boxers and racers to be wiser in 
their generation than themselves? 

Have you ever studied Human Physiology! If 
not, get such a work as Jarvis’s, or Cutter's, or 
Cole's, or Carpenter's, and “read, learn, and in- 
wardly digest” it, and then obey it religiously. I 
say religiously; for Health comes within the do- 
main of conscience and reffyion. The materials 
being given, a man is as responsible for his health 
as for his character. He determines what the 
former shall be not less than the latter. Extra- 
ordinaries excepted, a man should be ashamed of 
being in ill health as he should be of getting 
drunk. 

But I cannot dwell longer on th's topic. Get 
health, if you have it not; keep it, if you have it. 

Do you understand Phrenology? The princi- 
ples of Phrenology lie at the bottom of all sound 
mental philosophy, and all the sciences depending 
upon the science of Mind ; and all of sound the- 
ology, too. Combe’s “Constitution of Man” is 
the greatest book that has been written for cen- 
turies. It shows us those conditions of our being 
without whose observance we cannot be wise, 
useful or happy. It demonstrates from our very 
organization, and from our relation to the uni- 
verse in which we are placed, that we cannot be 
prosperous, (in any true sense of that word,) un- 
less we are intelligent, and cannot be happy 
unless we are good. It “vindicates the ways of 
God to man” better than any polemical treatise 
I have ever read.. If unacquainted with this 
work, you should read some elementary books on 
the science first, and then master the “ Constitu- 
tion of Man.” 

It has been objected to this work that it tends 
to infidelity and materialism, I could never dis- 
cover the slightest ground for this objection. In- 
stead of tending to Infidelity, I think it tends to 
Fidelity, both to God and to Man; and its only 








semblance to materialism consists in the solid basis 
which it supplies for Natural Religion. 1 think 
it impossible to get the full force of Bishop But- 
ler’s “ Analogy,” or of Bishop Watson’s “ Apolo- 
gy,” without first comprehending the “Constitu- 
tion of Man.” 

You eay you have devoted yourself to the pro- 
feasion of Law. It is a noble profession. The 
common law, as contra-distinguished from statute 
law, has its deep foundations in morals, Some 
base materials have been wrought into it by rude 
hands, during a long period of darkness and semi- 
barbarism ; but it is still a noble structure. The 
questions which its true high priests perpetually 
ask, are, What is equitable? What is just? What 
is right? This profession, in all ages, has turned 
out the ablest and truest men;—not because the 
ablest and truest men go into it, but because its 
discipline, its incitements and its training, create 
them. 

In practising your profession, always seek for 
principles, and make precedents bend to them; 
never the reverse, Never espouse the wrong side 
of a cause knowingly; and if, unwittingly, you 
find yourself on the wrong side, leap cut of it as 
quick as you would jump out of a vat of boiling 
brimstone, should you accidentally fall into one. 
It is utterly amazing to me how a man can trifle 
with his own mind,—I do not mean, now, his mind 
considered as a part of his immortal self, but his 
mind considered as the mere instrument with 
which he works. If you destroy the celestial 
temper of that instrument, can you expect ever to 
restore its keenness again? It is impossible. 
What would you think of a poor barber who 
should batter the edge of his razors against flint, 
as preparatory to shaving? Well, that would be 
wisdom,—wisdom ten times distilled,—compared 
with the man who would wear off the edge of his 
conscience against known error. When we think 
it so grievous a misfortune to lose the natural eye, 
how can we be indifferent to blinding the moral 
eye, without whose light the whole body is full of 
darkness? To tell asingle lie is held dishonorable. 
What is known sophistry but a series of lies,—a 
procession of them,—which the false reasoner 
marshals and marches to their vile work # I would 
rather be at the head of Falstaff's soldiers, than 
to have my name go down in the law books at- 
tacked to any argument which any fair-minded 
man could believe to have been insincere. 

I well know, for I have often heard, what the 
old lawyers say about its being right to defend a 
known wrong side. I deny it all, and abhor it. 
If a bad man wants such work done, he shall not 
have my soul to do it with. I should not like to 
catch the small-pox, but that would bea tolerable 
disease, rather than let a scoundrel inoculate me 
with his villany. Because he has committed vio- 
lation Number 1, shall I commit violation Number 
2, to secure him impunity by means of what is 
called a Court of Justice, which impunity, of 
course, is violation Number 3, brought about by 
the wrongful use of his money, and the prostitu- 


tion of my faculties :— 
“This above all,—to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the day the night, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.”’ 


I can never read, nor even think of Lord 
Brougham’s opinion about the duty of an advo- 








cate to his client, without recoil and shuddering. 
It is not merely unworthy of Christianity and 
civilization ; it is unworthy of heathenism, 

“An advocate,” says he, “by the sacred duty 
which he owes his client, knows, in the discharge 
of that office, but one person in the world, that 
client and none other. To save that client by all 
expedient means,—to protect that client at all 
hazards and costs to all others, and, among others, 
to himself,—is the highest and most unquestioned 
of his duties; and he must not regard the alarm, 
the suffering, the torment, the destruction which 
he may bring upon any other. Nay, separating 
even the duties of a patriot from those of an 
advocate, and casting them, if need be, to the 
wind, he must go on reckless of the consequences, 
if his fate it should unhappily be, to involve his 
country in confusion for his client’s protection.” 

Now, in the first place, it is so plain that a 
burrowing, blind mole must perceive it, that when 
an advocate avows such doctrines, to begin with, 
no man will be simpleton enough to heed a,word 
that he says. Every man knows that there is no 
more truth in him, than there is piety in the ma- 
chine of an East Indian priest which grinds out 
prayers by the turning of a crank. Then again, 
what greater check to wrong-doing could there be, 
than that every wrong-doer should know that he 
could find no brother wrong-doer to defend him? 
Suppose a rogue, or cheat, or villain of any dye, 
should go the rounds of all the Inns of Court, or 
to every lawyer’s office in Boston, or New York, 
and on exposing the foul demerits of his case, 
should see every advocate turn away from him in 
indignation and disgust; would it not be a ten- 
fold heavier sentence than any fine or imprison- 
ment a court could inflict upon him? Does not 
the hope of being successfully defended encourage 
multitudes to offend? If so, then, to borrow the 
language of the profession itself, is not the pro- 
fession an accessory before the fact,—a particeps 
criminis, in the commission of all such crimes? 
The successful defence of criminals, whom the de- 
fenders have known to be such, and who have 
afterwards been proved to be such before the 
whole world, has done much to bring the admin. 
istration of justice into disrepute. All chicanery 
not only injures the reputation of the chicaner, 
but what is a thousand times worse, it injures his 
own faculties, so that he can no longer defend 
i or d guilt as he otherwise could 
have done. 

Perhaps I ought to to make a qualifying remark: 
Every intelligent man, in nine hundred and nine- 
ty-nine cases in every thousand, is his own lawyer, 
and needs no adviser. In ninety-nine of the next 
hundred cases, an intelligent counsellor knows 
what the law is, and, so far as his client is con- 
cerned, can stop litigation. In forty-nine of the 
next fifty cases, the highest court has no doubt 
about the law, and its decisions are unanimous, 
A small residuum remains about which the courts 
disagree. In many civil suits, also, it is of great 
importance to have an established and uniform 
rule, but of no apparent consequence which way 
it is established. So in multitudes of cases, from 
the different representations which hostile clients 
make to their respective counsel, each one may 
undertake the case, believing himself to be on the 
right side ; and, when not convinced in the course 
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DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 





of the trial that he is on the wrong side, he may 


conscientiously leave the decision to the courtand | 


| 


jury. And so, in criminal cases, if an advocate | 


has reason to suppose that his client has committed 


an offence, but a different one from that of which | 
he is accused, he may perhaps show the fact to be | 


so; this being, however, the extremest verge to 
which he can go. There is no civil justification 
for convicting a man of one offence because he 
has committed another; as a Connecticut jury, 
when horse stealing was a capital offence, and 
manslaughter punished by imprisonment for life, 
in order to avoid the greater penalty, in the case 
of a culprit who was indicted for stealing a horse, 
is said to have brought him in guilty of man- 
slaughter ! 

I recollect having onc8 drawn a writ, and after 
it was entered in court, and became so far matter 
of record, I had a doubt about the sufficiency of a 
statement ina single point. I asked a brother 
lawyer, in confidence, whether he thought the 
writ to be Mbateable, or demurrable, on that 
account. ‘“ Why don’t you alter it?” he whispered 
to me, “nobody will ever knowit.” “But shall 
know it myself,” was my spontaneous reply. This 
anecdote, whose egotism, if it has any, you will 
pardon, will explain what I mean. 

But it is getting very late, and I really am not 
well enough to sit up longer; so, with good 
wishes for you as for a brother,—for though I 
never saw you, nor heard of you before, you are 
one,—I bid you farewell. 

Horace Many. 





To grow spiritually is the duty, work, and end 
of life, 





DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Artuur Wettsstey, Duke of Wellington, was, 
in his way, and in his sphere of action, a great 
man. He was appropriately called the “Iron 
Duke.” He possessed an iron constitution, and an 
iron will. He was brave, cool, energetic, perse- 
vering, scrupulously conscientious, stern, utterly 
intolerant of all disorder, insubordination, and 
want of deference to authority, rank and prece- 
dent. He put duty, for himself and for all oth- 
ers, before everything else. He was eminently 
conservative, clinging always to old systems as 
long as they could be maintained, but quietly ac- 
cepting the new, when they became inevitable. 
He was a man to be respected—by some admired, 
rather than loved. 

The history of his life, up to 1818, is but the 
history of campaigns, of marches, of battles. The 
fields of India, of Spain, of Portugal, and finally, 
to crown all, that of Waterloo, witnessed his vic- 
tories. Those who like to dwell upon the details 
of these achievements will find them on the pages 
of history. It is not our purpose to give them 
here. 

On that part of the Duke’s career which belongs 
to civil history, we might dwell with some inter- 
est, but the materials for such a work are not at 
hand. We must dismise the subject with a brief 
compend of his acts as a statesman. 

In December, 1818, he entered Lord Liver- 
pool's cabinet as Master-General of the Ordnance. 
In 1826, he went to St. Petersburg on a special 
embassy. In 1827, he was appointed, with Sir 
Robert Peel and other leading members of Parlia- 
ment, one of the Commissioners of Indian Affairs. 
The Duke of York dying on January 5th, the 
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Duke of Wellington was appointed, on the 24th, 
his successor as Commander-in-Chief, and Colonel 
of the, First Grenadier Guards, On March 10th, 
he was installed in the office of High-Constable of 
the Tower, and, at the same time, custos rotulorum 
of the Tower Hamlets. Lord Liverpool having 
died on February 17th, the king nominated Mr. 
Canning as his successor. Upon this, the Duke of 
Wellington (and six others of the principal mem- 
bers of the old cabinet) retired, resigning also the 
command of the army. Mr. Canning died in Au- 
gust, and was succeeded by Lord Goderich, and 
the Duke accepted once more the command of the 
army, but without aseat in the cabinet. Lord 
Goderich soon resigned office, and the Duke of 
Wellington was instructed to frame a cabinet, at 
the same time resigning his command of the army. 
In 1828, he carried the repéal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acta, and in 1829 the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Bill, though he had at first opposed this 
measure, in accordance with his conservative prin- 
ciples. On the breaking out of the French revo- 
lution came a demand for reform in England ; this 
he refused, the ministry were defeated, and he re- 
signed the premiership in October, 1830. The 
passage of the Reform Bill, in 1832, terminated 
his active political life, although he held for a 
short time the post of Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
in Sir Robert Peel's cabinet in 1834, and again in 
1841 was in the cabinet without office, and sup- 
ported him in the repeal of the Corn-laws. In 
1842, he was once more appointed to the com- 
mand of the army, which post he held at the time 
of his decease. 

He was born in the county of Meath, Ireland, 
May Ist, 1769, and died suddenly, after a succes- 
sion of fits, on the 14th of September, 1852, at 
the age of eighty-three years. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF 


SAMUEL H. COX, D.D., OF BROOKLYN. 


Tas gentleman possesses an unusually large 
brain, with a superior physical organization to 
maintain health, and sustain mental action. 

Seldom do we find so striking a proof of the 
science of Phrenology as this subject presente. 
There isa favorable balance between the mind 
and the body; hence few excesses, extremes, and 
contradictory points. His phrenological organi- 
zation indicates the following traits : 

First: The brain being large, and well vital- 
ized, gives a strong and comprehensive mind; 
one capable of taking extended views of subjects. 

Secondly : The social brain is particularly large. 
He is very affectionate, warm-hearted, fond of 
company, social in his disposition, easily makes 
friends, soon becomes acquainted with others— 
and one great cause of his success and popularity 
arises from the capacity to make friends, and inter- 
est others in his welfare. He is naturally polite 
and gallant—miuch interested in female society, 
and places a high value on woman. His love, 
parental feeling, sociability of mind, and capacity 
to appreciate social and domestic relations, forms 
one of the prominent features of his character. 

Thirdly: He has large Approbativeness, and 
moderate Self-Esteem. Naturally he is ambitious, 
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anxious to excel, mindful of reputation, desiring 
the good opinion of others; which lead him to 
be polite, affable, and under favorable cireum- 
stances quite familiar, and disposed to entertain. 
He has not natural stiffness, repulsiveness of mind, 
or that kind of pride which arises from large Self- 
Esteem. What he has of this faculty ie cultivated, 
and the result of constant action in public life, 
and in assuming responsibilities; so that, in a 
professional view, he may have a good degree of 
professional dignity and manliness of character ; 
but naturally, he is defective in the quality of 
mind which gives dignity and self-respect. 

Approbativeness, however, has the ascendency 
—he is powerfully stimulated in all his efforts by 
this quality of mind. His advancement and ele- 
vated position in society is owing, to a consider- 
able extent, to his unbounded ambition, a desire 
for reputation, and to excel in his calling. It is 
through the action of this faculty, and the social 
feelings, that he readily ingratiates himself into 
the good favor of others, and thus becomes ac- 
quainted and familiar, enabling him to know 
more about othera, and thus to store his mind 
with a greater variety of knowledge than he oth- 
erwise could possess, 

The fourth leading feature of his character is 
his Perceptive intellect. His mind, as a whole, is 
large, and grasping in its nature. He loves to 
think, but more particularly delights in acquiring 
knowledge. He has an uncommon amount of 
perceptive power; hence, with less facilities, he 
would accumulate more knowledge of men and 
things, collect more facta, and remember more of 
what he sees and heara, than one in thousands, 
This quality of mind would render him interested 
in almost every class of information, more particu- 
larly that which pertains to history, the study of 
mind, character and Jaws, as applied to the uiate- 
rial world. 

In his professional capacity, the perceptive in- 
tellect would enable him to collect information of 
a literary nature, give him power as a student, 
and qualify him, not only to accumulate know- 
ledge from books, but to retain that knowledge, 
and communicate it to others. He has very large 
Individuality, Form, Size, Eventuality, Locality, 
and Comparison—hence, as a traveller, would 
learn from all sources, and be able to give graphic 
descriptions of persons, places, events, 
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scenery, and take much delight in oratory, and 
wherever there is beauty and grandeur. 

His poetical genius, however, would be height- 
ened by a prominent development of the moral 
brain, which would give a peculiar tone to his 
imagination. His strongest moral faculties are 
Benevolence and Conscientiousness, His Benevo- 
lence is very prominent ; his feelings of sympathy, 
and his interest in the welfare of others, are strong 
elements of his mind, and a powerful spur to ac- 
tion. He soon interests himself in others, and is 
liable to exhibit that sympathy under all occa- 
sions where the object of distress is presented to 
his view. 





of ideas, and the individual characters connected 
with whatever actions he saw. 

He would reason mostly by Comparison ; and 
through the action of that faculty, would be 
happy in his descriptions and illustrations, and 
abundant in iation of ideas. He has large 
Language ; hence is copious in the use of words: 
has a good verbal memory ; hence is able to com- 
municate his thoughts and feelings readily. 

- The fifth leading feature of his mind is Imagi- 
nation. The head is broad, with large Construe- 
tiveness and Ideality. He is naturally ingenious 
in argument, end in devising ways and means to 
express his thoughts in a varied manner. The 
intellectual faculties, joined with Constructiveness 
and Ideality, would give him an extravagant 
fondness for everything that is beautiful, expand- 
ed, grand, magnificent;—and, being connected 





with the organ of Sublimity, he would enjoy the * 


sublime, and even the terrific in nature, in 





Cc ientiousness, in its influences, would lead 
him to adhere strictly to his view of a subject, and 


‘to denounce rather strongly those who differ 


from his opinion of right. He has large Imita- 
tion, Hepe and Mirthfulness. Imitation would 
render him pliable; give him variety of action ; 
enable him to conform to different circumstances ; 
and, if n y, to different duties and 
characters, and maintain them for the occasion. 
Hope, in its more common activn, would give 
sense of the future; anticipations of favorable re- 
sults; a desire to look on the bright side of the 
subject, and to paint the future with most pleasant 
prospects. A sense of immortality would be the 
highest action of this faculty. 
large, and gives love of fun, a sense of the ridicu- 
lous, and with his very large perceptive faculties 
would enable him to entertain with off-hand 
jokes adapted to the His 
stories of a mirthful character is astonishingly 
great, owing to his large Eventuality, Language, 
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and Comparison; so that his power of entertain- 
ing, of apt remarks and jokes, his lively and so- 
cial disposition, joined with his desire to captivate 
the mind, and excel in entertaining others, would 
be a prominent combination of powers, as con- 
nected with his character. 

He is naturally frank and open-hearted ; rath- 
er combative; quick to resent encroachments, and 
disposed to engage in a controversy wherever 
character or principles are involved; but De- 
structiveness is less developed; hence he has less 
maliciousness, revengefulness, or true executive- 
ness of mind. He is comparatively cautious; 
mindful of danger, of public opinion; and is dis- 
posed to avoid such positions as would endanger 
either reputation or happiness, 

In an undisciplined state of mind, he would ex- 
hibit a want of Continuity ; a want of dignity 
and self-respect ; also a want of control over the 
feelings and impulses of the mind. Without the 
controlling influences of Christianity, Approba- 
tiveness, and the large social brain, and with the 
absence of Self-Esteem, he might be vain, and too 
fond of show and display ; yet with the training 
and advantage of professional life, and adiscipline 
of mind, these elements of his nature have been 
greatly modified. 

Phrenologically speaking, he is a wonder to the 
world for his astonishing perceptive power, and 


| his great memory—his vivid imagination, as ex- 


hibited by Constructiveness and Ideality—his apt 
and off hand wit, manifested through Mirthfulness 


'y of | and the perceptive faculties—his wonderful dis- 


play of mind, and ability to secure and maintain 
popular favor, arising from his Approbativeness, 
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his extraordinary social nature, fondness for soci- 
ety, and attachment to friends. 

The likeness, as seen in the cut, is good, and 
shows the head toa good advantage, especially 
the predominance of the intellectual faculties, 
Benevolence, and the social brain, 


BIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL H, COX, D.D, 

Samvuet Hanson Cox was born in Philadelphia, 
August 25, 1793. He was the eldest son of James 
Cox, who belonged to the Society of Friends, in 
whose principles Samuel was carefully educated. 
While the subject of this sketch was very young, 
his father removed to Rahway, New Jersey. 
When Samuel was but eight years of age, his 
father died, leaving a wife and five small children. 
Thus early in life he was thrown upon his own 
resources, aided only by the counsels of his mo- 
ther, without a father’s strength to assist, or a 
father’s wisdom to guide. 

At an early period, he commenced the study of 
the law. It was during the pursuit of this study 
that he became deeply awakened to the subject of 
religion. One day, while reading Blackstone on 
Pleading, he found a Scriptural quotation from 
Matt, v. 25: “ Agree with thine adversary quick- 
ly, whilst thou art in the way with ‘im.” As il- 
lustrative of the man, we quote from his own 
words relative to this subject: 

“T was delightfully engrossed ; and finding that 
to proceed with regular study was to lose the at- 
tractive objects—was to launch out again into the 
ine] t t, and that the margin of the 
page on which my eye then rested, referred me 
to the chapter and verse of the Pentateuch where 
I might also study other words of that ancient 
lawyer at large, I arose with alacrity (being then 
alone in the office), and went to that corner of 
the library where our learned preceptor kept his 
very valuable volumes of theology. There I found 
a Bible, and hastily snatching it, I was soon fixed 
in the perusal of the connection to which I was 
referred. Thus a quotation in a law-book was, in 
providence, associated with my first or best con- 
victions in religion; it brought me to read the 
Scriptures, and was a link in that chain of causes 
that ultimately bound me in relation not (I trust) 
to be dissolved, to the salvation that is in Christ 
Jesus. ‘Whoso is wise, and will observe these 
thinge, even they shall understand the loving- 
kindness of the Lord.’ 

“Without more detail of incidents, dear to my 
memory, but of less interest to others, suffice it 
that I now commenced the reading of the Scrip- 
tures alone, and in good earnest. My solemn pur- 
pose was to explore the sacred book, and know 
from itself what it contained, and what were the 
internal proofs of its divinity. Conviction in- 
creased as I proceeded, and soon became over- 
powering. But here several things occurred to 
dissuade me, in vain, from decision in so plain 
and so high a course of duty. 

“These considerations, under the guidance of 
the Holy Ghost, at last prevailed; my knees 
bowed, my soul bowed with them, -for the first 
time in my life; I worshipped, prayed, and so- 
lemnly devoted myself to the Author of my being 
and the hope of my soul, to be his forever, to fol- 
low Jesus Christ ‘through good report and evil 
report ;’ and by his ‘strength made perfect in 
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weakness,’ to glorify him in the ways of truth, 
through time and eternity.” 

Shortly afterward, he withdrew from the Soci- 
ety of Friends, and united with the Presbyterian 
Chureh. He was at this time in the twentieth 
year of hisage. Soon after this, he came to the 
conelusion that he had a call to the ministry. He 
was licensed to preach the gospel by the presby- 
tery of New York, in October, 1816; and ordain- 
ed to that office by the presbytery of New Jersey 
at Mendham, July 1, 1817. 

Thus it will be observed that Dr. Cox was li- 
censed to preach in one year after his conversion, 
when he was twenty-one years of age. He never 
pursued a regular course of collegiate and theo- 
logical education. He is what is called a self- 
educated man, It may be owing to this fact that 
his locometive power has had no “ brake,” when 
the steam of his powerful mind demanded it. It 
might have been well for him, occasionally, had 
he followed the advice which was once given him 
by a good Quaker friend, in the following words: 
“Samuel, thy mind is too active; if thee wants 
peace, I can tell thee how to find it ; get still, get 
still! and thou shalt come to know the hidden 
wisdom in the quiet of all flesh. I tell thee, my 
dear young friend, get still.” 

Dr. Cox is peculiar in his manner and style. He 
is one of those whom to know once as a speaker 
is to know thoroughly. He displays himself 
frankly and unreservedly. His characteristics are 
so striking, that we see them at a glance, and 
would recognize them though robed and turbaned 
on the desert of Sahara. His manner is earnest 
and forcible ; indeed, somewhat impetuous. He 
surpasses any one we ever heard in rolling off 
quotations and eccentric words, He preaches 
from few notes, and often from none atall. But 
he lacks order and system in his discourse, fre- 
quently digressing, episoding. His illustrations 
are often far-fetched and overdrawn. His great 
trait is quoting Latin. Whether in the pulpit, 
lecture-room, parlor, or by the way, he is forever 
dragging in the classics, 

Some idea of his style may be learned from the 
following extracts from his introduction to the 
“ Mysteries of Tobacco :” 

“Our last appeal is to the ladies—to real la- 
dies, Tell me, ye educated and elegant fair ones, 
whose sense is too genuine for affectation, and too 
much your own for servility to the oracles of 


folly and fashion, tell me, if the lords of your. 


preference are the steeped and pickled fumiga- 
tors, salivators, ruminators, sternutators or olfac- 
tors, that patronize the weed, and carry with 
them its atmosphere and its elements and its in- 
signia into your drawing-rooms, your coaches, and 
your presence, on all practicable occasions? I 
should like to plead the cause before a jury of a 
thousand ladies—but they should be all initiated 
madams, married ladies, willing to try the cause, 
and true deliverance make, according to evidence. 
In such circumstances, their verdict would be sure 
and final. Their award would be, ‘ Guitry, espe- 
cially if there was any hope of hanging, or drown- 
ing, or burning the dirty prisoner—Tobacco.’” 

“ And as to health, you have touched the very 
point! the stomach and the nerves are its proxi- 
mate victims. The stomach, that wondrous labora- 
tory of all the pabulum of life, that central, and 
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primary, and all-controlling organ of our wonder- 
fully compounded being in this world, firet ‘gives 
signs of woe;’ and then the nerves, the glands 
with their secretions, the muscles and functions of 
the entire system, respond to the shock, and reel 
under its deleterious power; according to that 
grand apothegm of the medical schools, so worthy 
and so true, ventriculo languido omnia languent ; 
when the stomach is disordered, the total system 
droops in sympathetic weakness. Yes! the mind 
included—and I believe that, when tobaeco 
makes the morbid languor, the moral powers are 
debilitated, their sense blunted, the very con- 
science injured and corrosive, as the consequence.” 

But even these extracts fail to give one a per- 
fect idea of his “ eccentricities,” “ oddities,” “ Cox- 
isms,” as his peculiarities are styled. In the use 
of words, he has a partiality for derivatives, in 
preference to our strong old Saxon; and some- 
times one would almost think he had embarked 
in the wholesale business of word-manufacture. 
And in this manner he, at times, seems to mar the 
English language. Literary men owe a duty to 
the world in preserving our forcible Saxon una- 
dulterated. 

Dr. Cox is not a large man in stature, but of 
medium height, and stout. His hair is silvered 
with age, thin, and combed back. His voice is 
strong, and somewhat impulsive, ‘and his style 
fragmentary. While preaching he gesticulates 
with his left hand, as if wielding a hammer upon 
an anvil. Sometimes he extends both arms at full 
length, but seldom uses the left arm in gesture. 

For a time he was a Professor in Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, but the greater part of his life 
has been devoted to the pastoral care of Laight 
Street Presbyterian Church, in New York, and of 
the church in Brooklyn over which he now pre- 
sides, His congregation is very large, and much 
attached to him. He deserves great credit for 
having overcome all obstacles to the attainment 
of his present exalted position. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. 


BY WILLIAM ©, ROGERS, 

CHAPTER FIFTH, 

The Consideration of the Mutual Relations of the Different Branches of 

the Human Family, Continued.—On the Analogical Method of Reason- 
ing in the Study of the Natural History of Man. 

Iv the previous chapter the theory of the ori- 
ginal unity of the human races was briefly stated, 
together with the facts and arguments adduced 
for its support, by Drs. Prichard, Lawrence, Car- 
penter, and others. In the present chapter, the 
original diversity of the same races will be fully 
set forth and substantiated by the arguments of 
Agassiz, Van Amringe, Lieut. Col. Smith, Dr. 
Kneeland, and others of equal authority, upon the 
subject. 

It will be seen from the preceding chapter, that 
the supporters of the theory therein set forth, take 
animals to be the analogues of man, and arrive at 
their conclusions by the use of the analogical me- 
thod of reasoning alone. 

Analogy is undoubtedly an instrument of great 
power when properly used, and has sufficient sub- 
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stance to be the foundation of science, but there 
are so many things which bear so close a resem- 
blance to it, that, without a perfect acquaintance 
with them and a constant vigilance, we are liable 
to be imposed upon by counterfeits, and it thus 
becomes a meansoferror “It may be said that 
unless the most unrestrained liberty in the use of 
analogies is permitted to them, none of the au- 
thors on the Natural History of Man have done 
more than collect a few facts which may be useful. 
This indispensable necessity for the use of analo- 
gies, will cause a suspicion that their theories are 
defective, for a natural truth can stand by itself, 
without artificial props to surround and sustain 
it."— Van Amringe. 

“It is maintained that the effects of domestication 
on animals and the effects of civilization on man 
are analogous. This supposes that the original 
condition of man was wild like that of animals; 
that he emerged from his condition, became do- 
mestic, and domesticated certain animals with the 
same results for them as for him. All these sup- 
positions are necessary, and all have been taken 
for granted and used accordingly. That civiliza- 
’ tion has not produced physical changes in man, the 
authors themselves admit, when they refer this or 
that ancient skull to the Caucasian or Ethiopian 
race, according to its characters, which implies 
permanence of the distinguishing marks. This is 
proved by all history, by the monuments of Egypt, 
which show that 4000 years of civilization have 
not changed man. 

“Man is the most domestic of animals, Domes- 
ticity is in him a natural instinct, a law of his be- 
ing, a principle upon which all his virtues, all his 
civilization, all his progress in this world, depends. 
But domestication in animals, far from being in- 
stinctive, or a law of their nature, is a violence 
done to them, a tyranny exercised over them; it 
is a slavery so absolute and perfect that their very 
natures are subdued, and their natural instincts, 
as far as opposed to man’s interests, blunted and 
overpowered. Their tempers are modified, even 
their bony structure is changed, by an unnatural 
climate, food, and management. Jmprovements 
in domesticated animals are degenerations in re- 
gard to the animals themselves. The difference 
between the skulls of the wild-boar and the do- 
mesticated-hog is constantly adduced as analogous 
to the difference between the Caucasian and Ne- 
grocraniums, But look at the cause of the change. 
The wild animal is confined in a sty, where his 
natural instinet of rooting in the ground, for which 
his head is especially adapted, eannot be exercised ; 
the powerful muscles attached to the nose not be- 
ing called into play, the bones to which they are 
attached by a physiological law are modified ac- 
cordingly. Civilization, on the. contrary, places 
man in a position where his natural powers are 
most advantageously exercised and increased. Do- 
mestication in animals is a life of unnatural con- 
straint and real degeneration, There is not only 
no analogy, but not even the slightest resemblance 
between them, and consequently physical differ- 
ences depending thereon cannot be considered 
analogies. If the physical changes of domestica- 
tion are analogous to any physical changes of 
man, it must be of civilized man, according to the 
analogy ; but we have seen that civilization does 
not physically change man; and, moreover, where 











would be the analogues of the savage tribes of a 
greater part of our globe, among whom exists the 
only difficulty to be explained ?”—Kneeland’s Ab- 
stract of Van Amringe. 

“There is no analogy between men and animals 
in the constitutional ability to resist climatic im- 
pressions, because, First, There is so great a want 
of pliability in the animal constitution to adapt 
itself to all climates that we are led naturally to 
expect great and striking changes by a change of 
climate, when, the reverse being the case with 
man, asimilar change, as it has never occurred, 
would be a matter of surprise, because not ex- 
pected. 

“Second. We see that animals were not organi- 
cally, constituted to inhabit different climates, even 
under the same parallels of latitude, since we find 
in the five great divisions of the earth, animals of 
entirely different species from each other, and con- 
sequently we must infer that there must have 
been*as many different centres of creation and 
distribution as there are distinct habitats of ani- 
mals, 

“Third. We find all the species of men in Asia 
and its vicinity, and further, that the constitu- 
tional elasticity and pliability of man, were admira- 
bly adapted to migrations to all climates. The re- 
verse of this holds true of the lower animals, and 
therefore, from the above facts and reasoning, we 
conclude that there is no analogy between men 
and animals in the constitutional ability to resist 
climatic impressions. 

“Domestic animals are relied on as the ana- 
logues of man, in this as well as in other respects, 
by the advocates of the theory of the original 
unity of the species; and yet we know not a sin- 
gle domestic animal, except the turkey, the wild 
type of which is known to zoologista. Who can 
tell the wild type of the sheep? Who can tell 
what changes domestication has wrought upon 
them? The race was probably wholly appropria- 
ted by man on his expulsion from Eden, or else 
the remainder might be discovered. The 
fact that the animal cannot live in any climate 
without the protection of man, makes this suppo- 
sition highly probable. In America the horse, the 
ox and the hog have run wild, have increased, and 
have resumed uniform colorsand habits: but who, 
at any time or anywhere, heard of sheep running 
wildand propagating? This is a remarkable fact, 
and an important item to prove the Divine origin 
of the Mosaic history. If he (Muses) did not write 
from inspiration, it isa most unaccountable cir- 
cumstance that the only animal he mentions to 
have been the associate of Adam and his family— 
‘Abel was a keeper of sheep’—is the only one 
which, to this day, clings to his posterity for sup- 
port, protection and existence. 

“Profane history gives no intimation of the 
time when the horse, the ox, the ass and the camel 
were domesticated. It is fair, therefore, to presume 
they were in a state of domesticity long before the 
commencement of such history. No constitutional 
changes of them are mentioned in such history— 
therefore, they arrived at their present permanent 
characters long before the era of history—domes- 
ticity has produced no changes for at least 2,500 
years, The horse is not mentioned in the Sacred 
Scriptures until Exodus ix, 8 The horse is 
thus negatively proved to have been domesticated 
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500 years later than the ox, camel, and ass. The 
horse was not domesticated till about 1,500 years 
B. c., but the wild type is entirely lost and its ori- 
ginal country unknown.”— Van Amringe op cit., 
pp. 217-221, in, 

In Layard’s plates of Nineveh are represented 
the camel and dromedary as distinct as they are 
now. This datesas far back as 2,600 years B. ©. 

Reasoning analogically from the above facts, we 
would be led to the conclusion, that those animals 
which had been domesticated for the greatest 
length of time would be the most variable. But 
such is not the case. The sheep, the longest do- 
mesticated of all animals, varies the least, its co- 
lors ranging only from white to black, or rather 
dark brown. The ox, the ass and the camel, 
though domesticated at or near the same time, do 
not present the same variations, the first ranging 
through almost every variety of color, the last two 
being almost if not quite permanent in that res- 
pect. The mouse and the rat, the associates of 
man from the earliest ages, have invariably pre- 
served their original color and type. It thus ap- 
pears that a comprehensive view of all the ani- 
mal associates of man, shows that there is a vast 
difference between them in respect to changes, 
even granting that domestication caused these 
rare changes. “ Hence it is apparent that it should 
not be taken for granted that domestic animals 
should be regarded as the analogues of man in re- 
gard to organic and functional changes.” 

It is thus proved that animals are not the phy- 
sical analogues of man, and are not therefore to 
be used in the discussion of the question. 

Neither are they the psychical analogues of 
man, “since they have but a single, a bodily na- 
ture, depending on, and connected with, their ex- 
ternal senses; man has in addition a spiritual na- 
ture, connecting him with eternity, which animals 
have not. Animals have no moral nature. Man 
is also a progressive being, and must therefore have 
an intellectual element capable of improvement. 
Animals are created perfect, with instincts capable 
of no improvement; animals have no intellectual 
nature; animals of themselves never improve; 
man improves of himself, from a law of his na- 
ture. In any view, therefore, animals furnish no 
analogies with man, in either physical, intellectual 
or moral properties, which can be legitimately 
used in the natural history of mankind.”—Xnee- 
land’s Abstract. 

Having thus shown conclusively that animals 
are neither the physical nor psychical analogues 
of man, we will proceed to investigate the law of 
hybridity more closely. That law reads, The per- 
petuation of hybrids, whether of plants or ani- 
mals, so as to produce new and intermediate tribes, 
is impossible. ‘“ Hybrids are produced in a state 
of domestication, but, except in some rare in- 
stances occurring in some particular tribes of 
birds, they are unknown in the wild and natural 
state. Even when individual hybrids are produced, 
it is found impossible to perpetuate from them 
new breeds. It is only by returning towards one 
of the parent tribes, that the offspring of those ani- 
mals is capable of being tinued in i 
generations,” — Prichard. 

There is always a teadency in hybrids, whether 
animal or humar, to return to the original stocks. 
There is reason to believe that hybridity is, in man 
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at least, a state of degeneration, and that the mon- 
grel race must either keep itself up by continual 
mixture with the original stocks, or it will become 
extinct, by reverting to the original types, or by 
ceasing to be prolific. 

Prichard cites the Mulattoes of America, the 
Griqua, Hottentots, the Papuas and the Cafuros to 
prove the existence and continuance of mixed 
races of men or hybrids. A mixed offspring from 
different races of men is thus shown to exist, but 
the same causes which first produced them may 
still continue in operation ; and we have reason 
to believe that these races would become extinct 
if confined to intermarriages among themselves. 
It has been remarked from observation that when 
the descendants of Mulattoes intermarry for a few 
generations, without mixture of the primitive races, 
the offspring either ceases to be prolific, or re- 
verts towards the original stocks. Observation 
has proved the same thing in regard to the mix- 
ture of the white and red races, 

“History abundantly shows that artificial 
breeds, mixed races of men and animals, are never 
permanent and self-supporting; they require sup- 
plies from the pure breeds, or become extinct. 
Look at the Spanish conquerors of Mexico and 
Peru; the Mulattoes (which means a mixed race) 
arose from the mingling of European and Indian 
blood. The supply from Spain has ceased; the 
native Indian continues, and upon him the Mulatto 
is forced ; thus the population gradually returns 
to the aboriginal Indian type, as in the days of 
Montezuma and the Incas. The same is true of 
the mixture of Portuguese and Indians in Brazil 
and other parts of South America. As the foreign 
supply diminishes, the native blood predominates 
and the mixed race decays. In St. Domingo the 
black race predominates, and under the present 
regime there is no probability of any great supply 
of white blood to perpetuate the existing Mulat- 
toes; the mixed race is gradually giving way, and 
must become extinct, becoming merged in the 
black stock. 

“The phenomena of hybridity, therefore, so far 
as they bear upon the question, tend rather to 
prove that there are distinct species.”—Aneeland’s 
Abstract. 

In the former chapter it was seen that many 
ethnologists do not consider a difference of color 
as indicative of a difference of species, but a care- 
ful perusal of the following statements will show 
that there are at least strong reasons for inclining 
to the opposite belief. 

Because no definite line of demarkation between 
the different complexions of mankind can be 
made, therefore, says Prichard, and the authors ad- 
vocating the same opinions, color cannot be con- 
sidered a distinctive peculiarity of any race. 

But while there is a gradual transition from 
white to black in the complexions of the different 
races of men, there is also an equally gradual 
transition between the orders, families and genera 
of vertebrated animals—between mammalia and 
birds, between birds and reptiles, between rep- 
tiles and fishes, both living and fossil. Now, 
though we find it impossible to classify men by 
their complexions, we find it a thing almost equal- 
ly impossible to classify and arrange vertebrata 
in their naturai . ~ders, families and genera ; there- 
fore, from analogy, w2 are compelled to conclude 
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that because we cannot classify and subdivide the 
former, we cannot the latter. This is an evidence 
of the abuse of analogy 

“Color is the visible evidence of a difference 
of organization. With an identical organization 
in the same race a variety of color only indicates 
psychical powers varying with the temperaments. 
But in different races color indicates a wider dis- 
parity of psychical powers. No evidence has yet 
been furnished that Albinos of any race are su- 
perior to those from whom they spring; the evi- 
dence, so far as it goes, proves the contrary. The 
reason is, they possess essentially the same organi- 
zation modified unfavorably, and the evidence of 
identity is founded in the fact that a negro Albi- 
ness with a negro husband never has mulatto off- 
spring, which she is sure to have with a European 
husband. What differences prevail among per- 
sons of the same race, by a darker vr lighter color, 
has not yet been ascertained, except in the white 
race alone. With Europeans'a darker color, 
within the range of specific temperaments, indi- 
cates an increase of physical power; and yet the 
color of a European of the bilious temperament 
may be as dark, or even darker, than that of 
some Turks, Persians, Hindoos, or Chinese, whose 
psychical capabilities are of an entirely different 
and inferior kind.”— Van Amringe. 

That color{is a permanent characteristic of races 
and not dependent on climate, is proved by the 
following facts: “Seven hundred and thirty-three 
years after Noah’s debarkation from the Ark, a 
nation of blacks occupied the borders of Egypt. 
Now, if they were negroes, (and they doubtless 
were, for we have their features on their monu- 
ments, ) the last two thousand years has not pro- 
duced such a race as, according to that idea, must 
have been produced in a third of that time. Seven- 
teen hundred years ago, a colony of Jews migrated 
to the coast of Malabar, and settled among black 
races. Dr. Buchanan, in his Travels, states that 
they are as perfect Caucasians as ever. If, then, 
seventeen hundred years have not changed this 
people in that hot climate, is it probable that 
seven hundred and thirty-three years have chang- 
ed a white man into a negro? A Portuguese 
colony, which settled on the coast of Congo, 
has now become lost by amalgamation with the 
black races; but by a suppression of a part of the 
facta, the impression has been given that they 
were changed into negroes by the effects of the 
climate; while the true cause of their extinction 
has been, the intermarriage of a few whites for 
fifteen generations among a large body of blacks, 
Yet this and such as this has been adduced as a 
proof that climate changes races. The Moors have 
inhabited Northern Africa from time immemorial, 
and yet they have made no approach to the Negro 
any more than the Negro has to them. The 
American Indian, under every variety of climate, 
has very nearly the same shade of complexion; no 
other races have been produced there, no woolly 
heads, no negro features. It is now about two 
hundred years since Africans were introduced into 
this country, and the eighth generation, where 
they have not been mized with the whites, are as 
purely African as their imported ancestors, Even 
in Massachusetts, where they have been somewhat 
improved by the most favorable circumstances, 
the real characteristics of the race are unchanged, 
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The Jews have been a permanent race from Abra- 
ham to the present time, a period of nearly 4,000 
years, according to Hebrew chronology, and, for 
still stronger reasons, from him up to Noah, only 
ten generations. The Gypsies are a permanent 
race, preserving their East-Indian characteristics 
in all places and for all historic time. 

“It may then be fairly said that unmized races, 
from the most remote historical time (nearly 4,000 
years), have preserved their distinguishing marks 
amid all the supposed causes of change, and may 
be considered permanent. The Ethiopian (negro) 
ean no more change his skin than can the leopard 
his spots.”— Kneeland. 

The quantity and structure of the human hair 
is very different in the different races, so much so 
that a celebrated ethnographer, Lieut. Col. Ham- 
ilton Smith, declares the typical races of men to 
be but three: The woolly-haired or Ethiopian, 
the beardless or Mongolian, and the bearded or 
Caucasian types, and supports his assertion with 
great force of reason and argument. 

The Mongolians, or Northern Asiatics, are remark- 
able for the deficiency of hair and beard, and the 
same is true to a less degree of the North Ameri- 
can Indians. Other nations have hair growing 
down their backs, and covering nearly their whole 
bodies. The continued eradication of the hair for 
many generations, some would have us suppose, 
has caused the former variety, while the use of 
some rude Hair Oil or “Tricophorus,” on the same 
principle, we would have ourselves suppose has 
produced the latter! ! 

Mr. Brown, of Philadelphia, and the micro- 
scope, show that there are three prevailing forms 
of the transverse section of the filaments of hair, 
viz., the «cylindrical, the oval, and the eccentri- 
cally elliptical, and that there are also three direc 
tions in which it pierces the epidermis. The 
cylindrical and oval pile pierces the skin at an 
oblique angle of inclination; the eccentricaMy 
elliptical at right angles, and lies perpendicularly 
in the dermis, The hair of the white man is oval ; 
that of the Choctaw and some other American 
Indians is cylindrical ; that of the Negro is eceen- 
trically elliptical or flat. The hair of the white 
man hag also a cortex and intermediate fibres, and 
a central cavity, containing the coloring matter, 
when present. That of the Negro has no central 
canal, and the coloring matter is diffused, when 
present, either throughout the cortex or interme- 
diate fibres. The hair of the Negro approaches 
more nearly to true wool in that it will felt, 
while that of the white will not. 

Hair is, in man, what fur, feathers and scales are 
to beasts, birds and fishes. The species of quad- 
rupeds is often determined by their fur; that of 
birds, in a great measure, by the form, structure 
and arrangement of their feathers, and the classi- 
fication of fishes is chiefly made according to the 
structure of their scales, “The scales of fishes 
have such an intimate and unvarying relation to 
their other organs and systems, that Prof. Agassiz 
has been able to delineate accurately the form 
and structure of an extinct species from the ex- 
amination of a single scale.”—“ If such differences 
in animals constitute specific and even generic dis- 
tinctions, why not, by analogy, in man?” 

Hence we have strong reasons for inferring 
that a difference in the quantity and quality of 
































the hair is an evidence of a diversity of origin 
among the human races, 

We now come to the consideration of the os- 
teological differences between the different races 
of men, 

A modification of the skeletons of animals indi- 


cates a corresponding modification of function, | 


which may influence the whole animal economy, 
and thus become of specific value. In relation to 
the different configurations of the skull, we may 
here remark, that a prevailing type exists in every 
race and nation, and that it has existed from the 
earliest times is proved by the fact that ancient 
skulls can be properly classed by skilful anato- 
mists and ethnologists, from a careful examination 
of their structures and general and minute configu- 
ration. These distinctions are thus shown to be 
permanent, and cannot be invalidated by “the 
scale of gradation,” so often quoted, as this would 
apply with equal force to all animated nature. 
But this particular branch of the subject will be 
more thoroughly investigated when we come to 
consider the eraniological developments of the 
different races of men. 

The chin, says Van Amringe, is apparently an 
unimportant part; and yet a receding chin is al- 
most always attended by a poorly developed cra- 
nium and inferior intellectual powers; not that 
there can be traced the relation of cause and ef- 
fect, but that, all organs being part of a great 
whole, a deficiency of one is almost without excep- 
tion followed by the same consequences in the 
whole class of animals, The prominence or reced- 
ing of the chin is characteristic of races of men and 
animals, and is proportioned to the rank they 
hold in the seale of being. The chin is most 
prominent in the Caucasian, less so in the North 
American Indian, and least in the African. Again, 
the posterior portion of the os calsis is longer in the 
Negro than in the European. This enables the 
muscles of the calf of the leg to act with better ad- 
vantage on the foot, the lever being better from 
the length of the heel. Less muscular force is re- 
quired for the movements of the foot on the leg, 
in walking, &e., and hence the constant compara- 
tive flatness of the Negro calf, the size of a muscle 
being proportioned to its exercise. In an animal 
this would be considered of specific value. “In 
general, the female pelvis is wider, the aperture 
round, and both sexes have the hips remarkably 
well-proportioned. The bones of the typical na- 
tions are heavy, well knit, and with the apophyses 
fitted to receive broad insertions of the muscles; 
and the dome of the skull is particularly solid, 
bat the ribs slender and flexible. Hence Negroes, 
of all human beings, are distinguished for fighting 
by occasionally butting with their heads foremost 
like rams, at each other, the collision of their 
skulls giving a report that may be heard some 
distance.” — Lieut. Col, Smith. 

In regard to the other variations which anato- 
mists have observed in the relative length of the 
bones and the shape of the limbs, though we find 
that they seem to have a direct reference to the 
degree of civilization and the consequent regular- 
ity of the supply of wholesome food, yet we also 
find them to be peculiarities which are transmis- 
sible from generation to generation, and so perma- 
nent that no degree of civilization of which the 
respective races are capable, can destroy their dis- 
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tinetness or durability. We are therefore forced 
to the conclusion that they are evidences of origi- 
nal diversity of origin. 

The corroborative testimony which Dr. Prichard 
derived from the physiological and psychological 
characters of the different races of men, amounts 
to just no testimony at all. Though the average 
duration of life may be the same in nearly all 
races; though the progress of physical develop- 
ments, and the periodical changes of the constitu- 
tion are the same; though the temperature of the 
body, the frequency of the pulse, &c., may be the 
same in all races, whether white, black, yellow or 
red, yet analogy (analogy was employed to estab- 
lish the assertion, and analogy must be employed 
to refute it,) yet analogy shows that all these 
truths can be of little or no weight, from the fact 
that there are many animals of manifest and 
acknowledged difference of specific origin, con- 
cerning whow all these assertions would be 
equally true, and to whom each and all of these 
peculiarities might unhesitatingly be accorded. 
The same may be said of the liability of all races 
of men to the same diseases; for if we refer to 
veterinary medical books, we shal] be immediately 
struck with the long list of identical disorders in- 
cident to animals and man. And the same medi- 
cines used in the cure of human beings are also 
used in the cure of brutes. If diseases prove any- 
thing in relation to the species of men, the follow- 
ing facts will lead us to infer that they prove that 
there are distinct species. The dark races, and 
more especially the Africans, are comparatively 
exempt from nervous disorders, the yellow fever, 
more subject to the yaws, have less nervous sensi- 
bility, and exhibit more torpor under disease, than 
the white races. According to Dr. Knox, the 
whole nervous system and every muscle in the 
body of the black, are different from the same in the 
white. The former fact would account for the 
torpor of blacks under disease, which is a truth so 
well known to medical practitioners, that they 
regard it as a difficulty to be overcome, and make 
allowances accordingly. 

Though there is a similarity of disorders and 
treatment of man and animals, which differ, zoo- 
logically, not only in species and genera, but in 
orders also, is it surprising that men who differ 
only in species, should be liable to the same disor- 
ders, contagions and infections? If diseases prove 
anything, do they not prove that there are dis- 
tinct specics of men ? 

Prichard derives a strong argument in favor of 
his theory from the mental endowments of the 
different races of men. From the same source is 
derived the strongest evidence in support of the 
opposite theory. All races of men, the white, the 
yellow, the red, and the black, are universally 
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ilization, and beyond that state they never can 
advance by their own force, because their genius 
has expended itself; their minds have reached the 
ultimatum of expanse, and they are now waiting 
for the infusion of Caucasian blood and spirit, to 
carry them onwards and upwards towards Cau- 
casian enlightenment. 

The red races of America had made no progress 
for centuries previous to its discovery, though 
possessed of a continent whose resources, in the 
hands of the whites, have produced such sublime 
results, They manifest so complete an incapacity 
for civilization, that they perish like the wilder- 
ness of their forefathers, at its approach. 

The capacity of the black races for spontaneous 
improvement and civilization is manifestly less 
than that of all others. It may be, and has been 
said, that as they have been kept in servitude 
“they have had no chance ;” but this objection has 
little or no weight, because originally they stood 
upon the same equality with the other races, and 
while they have been measuring out their destinies 
according to their inherent capacities, the black 
races have made little or no advance at all. But 
while they do not possess the element of high in- 
tellectual advancement in social condition, the 
arts or the 8, they p the religious ele- 
ment in an exalted degree, and will doubtless 
ultimately give to the world an example of high 
moral advancement, and of holy, unwavering 
faith, such as this world has never yet beheld. 
But beyond this they cannot go. “ When werefiect 
that wherever the white race has come in contact 
with the dark species, the latter have receded and 
died out, leaving the former in possession of their 
homes; and consider that upon every continent, 
and in the presence of every species of men, the 
whites have planted colonies which grew visibly 
and rapidly, daily encroaching upon the numbers 
and limits of the dark nations, as well in North 
America, Northern and Southern India, Australia, 
Oceanica, and, of late years, in China; we become 
aware of the fact, that, as in North America, the 





| white race, like Aaron’s rod, is destined finally to 


| swallow up all the others. 


“The ultimate preponderance of the white race 
on the face of the globe is apparently certain. 
The black race cannot increase rapidly in their 


presence. In the Northern States, where even the 
| hybrid race is free, it does not progress. Even in 


| they increase less than elsewhere. 


Massachusetts, where it is the fashion to pet them, 
In 1810, there 


_ were 19,906 blacks in the New England States; 


acknowledged to have been in the same condition | 


originally, and each has arrived at that degree of 
civilization to which its own abilities have led it. 


their present state of civilization, and are as stead- 
ily marching onward and upward by their own 
inherent force ; the chances which they have had 
they have made for themselves, and their whole 
course and progress is the result of an in-born 
principle which no other races possess. 

The yellow races arrived at a certain state of 


in 1840, 22,656; an increase of 2,750, or 13 per 
cent. In New York, they increased from 40,730 
to 50,031, or 25 per cent., in the same time. The 
effect of the white presence upon the race is 
similar to that of education upon crime. Statis- 
tics show that where education most prevails 
crime is the most rife ; because, among an educa- 


- ted people, those who are uneducated are driven 
The white races gradually and steadily attained | 


| degree of crime. 


from employ, and therefore forced to a greater 
The more refined the white 


_ race among whom blacks are placed, the less 
| chance is there for their continuance. The ex- 


cultivation long previous to the era of white civ- | 


_ tinetion of the red race upon this continent may 


be said to be almost consummated; and China, 
which, by a sort of instinct, excluded the whites 
for thousands of years, is now open to a similar 
influence, and a crisis is reached in the history of 
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the dark species of man.”—Democratie Review, 
April, 1850, pp. 344, 345. 

“The amazing differences in the condition of the 
different species of men, differences which it is 
impossible for us to account for on any theory of 
the unity of the species, differences which in the 
early embryo state of the human mind did not ap- 
pear, but which have been increasing with an 
accelerated rapidity for the last three thousand 
years; we say, these amazing differences must have 
a deeper foundation than the happening of con- 
tingencies, notwithstanding the philanthropy 
which would embrace all men in one species, one 
family.”"— Van Amringe, op. cit., p. 157. 

From these views of the use of animal analogies 
in the study of the Natural History of Man, of the 
facts presented by a consideration of the phenom- 
ena of hybridity, of the color of the skin, and the 
nature, structure and quantity of its appendage, 
the hair, from a consideration of the osteological 
differences between the different races of men, of 
their physiological and psychological characteris- 
tics, and of the capacities of the different races 
evidenced by the assumption by each of a certain 
grade of civilization ; from all these considerations 
we are forced to the conclusion that the different 
races of men are of entirely different species—ac- 
cording to the usual acceptation of the term—and 
have a diversity of origin. 

But we must not confound the unity of man- 
kind with the diversity of origin of the human 
races, No one can, with any show of reason, deny 
to all nations, kindreds and tongues, a general, 
moral and spiritual unity, while he who looks 
into the subject in the true spirit of inquiry, not 
suffering his previous opinions to affect his judg- 
ment, cannot but acknowledge, at least, the great- 
er cogency of the arguments supporting the theory 
of original diversity. 

This theory in nowise contradicts the Bible ac- 
count of the creation, but is at variance with the 
generally-received, but erroneous, construction of 
that account. 

“In the Mosaic record there is no account of 
the origin of races unknown to the ancients, as the 
Arctic nations, Japanese, Chinese, Australians, 
Americans, We have a right to consider all pos- 
sible meanings to the text, and none can object, 
except those whose religion consists of a blind 
adoration of their own construction of the Bible. 
There is not a line in it which hints that the dif- 
ferences in nations were introduced by the agency 
of time. All its statements refer either to the 
general, moral, and spiritual unity of man, (which 
no one denies,) or to the genealogy of a particular 
race. There is no evidence that the sacred writers 
considered the colored races as descended from the 
same stock as themselves. This is a modern and 
human invention, for political and other purposes, 
By taking into view theee non-historic races, with 
no records, and consequently unmentioned in the 
Bible, we greatly lessen the perplexity of those 
who cannot conceive that the Bible is not a text- 
book of natural history, and who would like to 
find there inforpation upon all those subjects 
which have been left for man to investigate, If, 
then, the’origin of the human race froma single pair 
ean be proved at all, it must be proved independ- 
ently of the Jewish Scriptures; it must be treated 
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as a purely seientific question.”—Aneeland’s Ab- 
stract of Agassiz. 

There was, and is, a repugnanee, inherent in 
our better natures, to recognize as a natural fact, 
that apparent inferiority which our senses and ex- 
perience assure us exists in certain races of men, as 
compared with our own or Caucasian race, An 
enlarged philanthropy and a Christian benevo- 
lence has sought to embrace all of the human form 
in one common brotherhood of humanity; and it 
is the endeavor to do this, guided by a hasty con- 
struction of the scriptural account, which has much 
retarded progress in a science more vast and curi- 
ous, as well as fraught with more wonderful re- 
sults, than perhaps any other. 

“It is universally agreed that the Divine record 
is addressed as much to the understanding, as to 
the faith of men; consequently it is open to a fair 


+ interpretation. The difficulty in accomplishing 


this consists chiefly in three things: first, deficien- 
ey in knowledge of the natural sciences, to enable 
us to understand the operation of God’s laws in 
regard to his creatures; secondly, fixed notions by 
education, a departure from which is regarded as 
heresy; and, lastly, a peculiar frame of mind, in 
some men, which causes them to regard the sacred 
volume as opposed to philosophical investiga- 
tions. 

“The first deficiency is now being rapidly sup- 
plied. Searcely a day passes without the discoy- 
ery of some new scientific truth, magnifying the 
glory of Him who, by means of a very few simple 
and invariable laws, controls innumerable systems 
of worlds, and their component atoms, without 
confusion. The mind of man, the ‘image of’ Him 
upon this earth, is daily expanding, and increasing 
in capability to understand and discover more of 
the laws of his power, and thus enabled to under- 
stand his Word. The whole learned world, like 
a hive of bees, is busy in ceaseless industry, gath- 
ering honey from every open flower, and storing 
it up for that day when ‘the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord,’ as well by reason of 
his works as his Word. In that day the difficul- 
ties in regard to fixed notions, arising from defect- 
ive education, and the peculiar frame of mind hos- 
tile to religion, will disappear; and truth will al- 
ways be orthodox, because piety and science will 
be united." Van Amringe. 





Respowstsiuiry or TEacners.—If a man should 
ever tremble, it should be when he essays to im- 
press convictions upon youthful minds; forin them 
he will touch chords strung by the Infinite Organ- 
ist of creation, which will vibrate when he shall be 
gathered to his fathers, which will echo and re-echo 
from hill to hill down the valley of life, and rever- 
berate along the shores of eternity.—Hopes and 
Helps. 

Lrre.—It is well to pause on the threshold of 
life, and ask ourselves why we live. Life means 
something. It is charged with eternal significance. 
It is big with sublime realities. Every step is a 
word, every day is a sentence, every week is an 
oration, every year is a book, full of meaning as 
the sun is of light. Life is a book, and we write 
in it something, be it much or little, sense or non- 
sense. And what we write we cannot unwrite.— 
Hopes and Helps. 
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RAILWA\S IN THE UNITED STAT 


BY H. V. POOR. 


Nort to know something about our iron roads, is 
to be ignorant upon a subject which, more than 
all others, is engrossing the attention, the eftorts, 
the capital, and we may say the affections of our 
whole people. Railroads are enterprises that ex- 
cite a very different interest from that called forth 
by any other large investment of capital. We do 
not necessarily feel any pleasurable emotion in 
viewing a vast manufacturing establishment. The 
idea of the servitude and confinement within its 
walls, often outweighs the satisfaction we feel at 
viewing an immense structure, or an elaborate 
combination of labor. But the contemplation of 
a railroad gives unalloyed pleasure. Every idea 
connected with it is in harmony with our best and 
most cherished emotions, The great longing of 
life, is freedom of motion, The first wish of child- 
hood is to #y with the bird it sees sailing through 
the air. The great penance is immobility. The 
railroad realizes to us our ideal. It enables us to 
outstrip the eagle in his flight, at the same time 
we recline upon luxurious couches, absorbed 
in the perusal of the “last book,” unconscious of 
motion, while a hundred miles have been left be- 
hind. Have we friends, who, a few years ago, 
were isolated from us by long and tedious jour- 
neys? The railroad makes them our neighbors. 
We live in New York. We wish to spend the day 
with a friend at Albany. If we would give him 
notice of our coming, that he may wheel an extra 
chair before the fire, or order an additional chop for 
our dinner, we tell him through the telegraph that 
we are on our way. We leave the city at siz: we 
are with our friend at ‘en: we remain with him 
till four, and are at home again to tea, at siz, with- 
out being missed from the family circle, nor, pro- 
bably, from the walks of business, although, in 
the mean time, we have passed the day with a 
distant friend, and have travelled three hundred 
miles for the trifling sum of $3. All this, and to 
know, in addition, that our pleasures have not been 
purchased at the expense of pain to othera, No 
jaded nor worn-out animals have been hitched to 
our car. We have ridden after the iron horse, 
whose food is wood and water, and whose limbs 
are iron and ateel! The driver who holds the 
reins, too, looks fresh and lusty, and would not, if 
he could, change places With us, What an achieve- 
ment is here! How is labor abridged, and 
burdens transferred from fleshy muscles to 
those of iron! The railroad creates and supplies 
the means of enjoyment. The very name stands 
for freedom and social pleasures, What won- 
der, then, that the world is “ railroad-mad!” What 
wonder that the enterprise and felicity of a peo- 
ple are measured by the extent and excellence of 
their railroad accommodations? “If I cannot 
bring railroads to me, I will go where they are,” 
is both the language and the action of all. So po- 
tent is the influence of these works in the creation 
of wealth, in promoting the prosperity, and in 
changing the whole aspect of society, that a com- 
munity without them appears, in this age of pro- 
grees, to retrograde, Now noneare willing to rest 
under the stigma which the absence of railroads 
implies, Every part of this country is alive to 
their construction, and it is what is already ac- 
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complished, and which we are doing, that we now 
propose to tell our readers, 

But before proceeding to an account of our own 
roads, it may be interesting, as well as useful, 
while recollection yet reaches back beyond the 
date of the first road, and their history is in the 
memory of a much younger than “the oldest in- 
habitant,” to present a few facts touching their in- 
troduction into use, and to compare the first idea 
with the present perfect structures, both for gen- 
eral information, and perhaps as a record for the 
future, when living witness shall have passed away. 

Railroads, as is well known, were first con- 
structed in England. Their idea was taken from 
the rude tram roads, (which consisted chiefly of 
longitudinal wooden sleepers,)and were used to 
convey coal rom the pit’s mouths to the place of 
shipment. To protect the wood, these were some- 
times covered with fiat pieces or bars of iron. 
They were for a long time confined to the trans- 
portation of coal, and were used only in the neigh- 
borhood of New Castle, and were exclusively 
worked by horses. 

Thus far, the use of a longitudinal way, level 
or nearly so, composed of wood, or wood and 
iron, and presenting a uniform surface, so as to 
offer no obstruction to rolling bodies, had nothing 
new or original in it. The use of such ways was, 
undoubtedly, coeval with the first development of 
human industry. It is impossible to conceive the 
construction of the pyramids, without railroads on 
a grand seale, though we have no reason to sup- 
pose that they were worked by any but animal 
power. We may, therefore, date all that is new 
in railroads, from the application of stationary and 
locomotive steam power to the movement of per- 
sons and freight over them. 

The first steam carriage for railroads was made 
by Mr. Trevethick, an eminent engineer and ma- 
chinist, and tried on the Myrthyr Tydvill coal rail- 
road, in Wales, in 1804. We have only a meagre 
description of this engine. It had an eight-inch 
cylinder, and fifty-four-inch stroke. As to its per- 
formance, itisstated that “itdrew after it as many 
carriages as contained ten tons of iron, a distance 
of nine miles, at the rate of five miles an hour.” 

The want of adhesion, and consequently the in- 
capacity of this engine to draw a larger load, was 
considered an insuperable objection to its profita- 
ble use. It was therefore abandoned, and the 
idea of using locomotives on railroads attracted 
little or no attention, till 1811, when a Mr. Blen- 
kinson endeavored, in an engine of his construc- 
tion, to supply the want of adhesion by the use of 
cog wheels, which worked in racks parallel to 
and near the rails. Locomotives built upon this 
planare still in use for ascending high grades, but, 
as will be readily understood, are not adapted to 
high speed. 

The next step to the use of the locomotive was 
effected by a Mr. Blackett, of the Wylam Colliery, 
England, who, in 1813, established the practica- 
bility of obtaining sufficient adhesion to propel 
both the locomotive and a small load, by increas- 
ing the weight upon the driving wheels. 

The next improvement was made by Mr. George 
Stephenson, the celebrated engineer, whose name 
bears the same relation to the locomotive that 
Watt does to the ordinary engine, Arkwright to 
the spinning jenny, and Fulton to the propelling 
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of vessels by steam power. His first improve- 
ment consisted of dispensing with the cog wheels, 
of applying the power directly to the wheels of 
the engine, by attaching the piston rod to one 
spoke in each wheel. An endless chain, playing 
upon two inside wheels, in the manner illustrated 
by the cut numbered B, transmitted the power 
from one set of drivers to the other. 

We have in the foregoing, briefly, but with suf- 
ficient distinctness, traced the progress made in 
the locomotive from its first rude conception, 
down to the time when the practicability of its 
use came to be seriously entertained. It was only 
in 1825 that the first iron railway, the Stock- 
ton and Darlington line, was constructed. This 
road was worked by horses, stationary engines, 
and Jlocomafives. Owing to the inefficiency of 
the latter, the company came to the determina- 
tion to abandon steam power altogether, when 
the superintendent of the road, Mr. Timothy 
Hackworth, offered to construet an engine, which 
he claimed would be adapted to the business of 
the road. This offer was accepted, and the engine 
built, the boiler of which was a plain cylin- 
der, 13 feet in length, and 4 feet 4 inches in 
diameter. The heating surface was obtained 
from a double tube of malleable iron, in the form 
of the letter U, traversing the whole length of the 
boiler. One side of this tube was made available 
for the fire grate; and the heated vapor being 
passed through it, was returned by the opposite 
one to the chimney, which was actually a vertical 
continuation. of this end. With this contrivanee 
the engine had a heating surface double that of 
any other engine of the time. She was carried 
on six 4-feet wheels, four of them being spring 
mounted, and was the earliest of the six-wheel 
coupled class. The cylinders, 11 inches diameter, 
and 20 inches stroke, were placed vertically at 
what is now the smoke box end of the engine, 
and worked directly upon the first pair of wheels, 
At the same end was attached a malleable iron 
cistern, into which the water passed from the 
tank, previous to being introduced into the boiler, 
the driver having the power of regulating the 
supply ; and a pipe from the steam-exhaust was 
led into the cistern, for the purpose of admitting 
steam at pleasure, to heat the water. Another 
pipe was provided for the purpose of. leading off 
a steam jet from the exhaust-pipe at the chimney 
end, for discharge beneath the grate, the intention 
being to facilitate combustion. 

In addition to its being the original of a class 
of engines now so universal, this engine was the 
first which had a blast pipe fitted to it; the whole 
of the exhaust steam—excepting only such a por- 
tion as was required for the purposes before 
alluded to—being conveyed into the centre of the 
chimney, and there thrown out in a jet from a 
conical pipe. It will be seen that the description 
of this engine corresponds somewhat closely to the 
drawing already referred to. The cost of this en- 
gine was £425. It was immediately put into 
active use on the road, and conveyed in one year 
[1828] 22,442 tons over twenty miles, at a cost of 
conveyance of 1-2d. per ton per mile, including all 
repairs and maintenance, showing a difference of 
£532 in favor of this engine over animal power. 

These results at once decided the point against 





the use of horses, which up to that time were re- 














garded as cheapest. This engine was the first 
ever constructed which proved the decided supe- 
riority of steam over animal power as a motive 
force, and may properly be regarded as the germ 
of, though in appearance it bore but slight resem- 
blance to the highly finished machines now in 
use. The results of the use of this engine, show- 
ing its superiority over aninial power, were by 
no means regarded as proving its superiority to all 
other contrivances for moving railroad trains, 
though its suecess narrowed the question to the 
only two modes left—locomotive and stationary 
power. Its average speed was 9 miles the hour. 

Notwithstanding the apparent advantage which 
these experiments had established for the locomo- 
tive, over horse-power, the former held its place 
upon the road, by a very precarious tenure. One 
or two disastrous accidents, the result of careless- 
ness, brought it into general discredit, and it was 
only by the most strenuous exertions of the few, 
who saw in the rude machine which then existed 
the germ of the model engine of the present day, 
that it was allowed to keep its place upon the 
road. But the contest which finally established 
the superiority of locomotives over all other pow- 
er, was by no means decided by the results attained. 

In 1829, the Liverpool and Manchester road 
approached completion, and as it became neces- 
sary to determine the kind of motive power to be 
adopted, the directors summoned a council, com- 
posed of engineers having the best reputation in 
the kingdom. This commission, “ upon a careful 
and thorough examination of the whole matter,” 
decided in favor of stationary, and against locomo- 
tive power! ‘The latter, to be sure, had been 
proved to be superior to animal, but that it should 
ever be shown to be superior to stationary power, 
the commission decided to be impossible. And 
so it was, to tradition. The “educated” man 
usually believes everything impossible that he has 
not learned. He is the scribe of the past, and 
draws from this fountain alone. He records what 
the uneducated achieves, His capital is past ac- 
quisition. His guide, the lights that are behind 
him. The practical man only uses the past asthe 
stepping stone to the future. As means, not as 
ends, At this crisis in the history of railroads, he 
stepped in and decided the contest in favor of the 
iron horse. His genius developed a higher law, a 
better way. The occasion never lacks the hero. 
Stephenson came to the aid of railroads, and de- 
monstrated, by the experiment of the “Rocket,” 
the superiority of the locomotive over both ani- 
mal and stationary power. 

Fortunately for the cause of science and loco- © 
motion, the directors of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester road were dissatisfied with the report of 
the commission, and resolved to make one more 
trial, to secure if possible*the results they so ar- 
dently desired ; and, therefore, to encourage and 
stimulate the invention of improvements, of which 
they hoped this machine to be susceptible, offered 
a premium of £500, to be contended for in 1829, 
for the most approved ebgine, fulfilling the con- 
dition of limitation in weight to six.tons, (those in 
use averaging nine tons), freedom from smoke, a 
capability of drawing at starting three times its 
own weight, and of travelling seventy miles with 
that load at a minimum rate of ten miles an hour. 
Four competitors presented themselves for trial. 
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October the 7th was the day appointed for the | and 11 at her lowest; accomplished the entire distance at an average rate 
struggle, and the selected arena was about two | of 12 9-20 miles per hour. Mr. Ackworth’s Engine, the “Sans Pareil,” 
miles in extent, the only perfectly level part of } ran 22 1-2 miles in 1 hour and 37 minutes, but b disabled, as did the 
the railroad. “ Novelty,” by the bursting of a steam pipe; the Perseverance did not seriously 
There were four competitors for the prize: | contest for the prize. 

Messrs, Braith wait and Ericsson, of London, entered So terminated the great contest that established forever and beyond cavil, 
the “ Novelty” on the lists, the smallest engine, | the superiority of the locomotive over all other kind of motive power, for Rail- 
weighing 2 tons 15 ewt.; Mr. Burstall of Leith | roads, It may be properly regarded! as*,the most important event in the whole 
brought forward the “Perseverance,” weighing 2 | history of locomotion. Below is given fan exact copy of the Rocket, engraved 
tons 17 ewt.; Mr. R. Stephenson, of Neweastle, | from a cut published shortly after the trial already referred to. 

the “Rocket,” which weighed 4 tons 
8 ewt. ; the fourth candidate was the 
“Sans Pareil,” also weighing 4 tons 
8 ewt., and constructed by Mr. Ack- 
worth of Darlington.—Every run 
was a heat, certainly, but of course 
the competitors ran in succession. No 
spurred and leather-unmen'ionabled 
rider in this contest lashed his steed. 
Shovels and pokers took place of 
whips and rowels; and, instead of 
jockeys in rainbow-hued jackets, 
men smoke-begrimed and fustian- 
clad, governed the reins. But never 
did a Derby nor a Union race-course 
give birth to so honorable an excite- 
ment as prevailed in this salamandrine 
race. No betting-ring was required to give it interest. Although the “Rocket” demonstrated the superiority of the locomotive, its’ exact model was 
It was a contest, the object of which was not so | not always followed in the construction of other engines. The following is the “figure-head,” 
much to determine which of the contending parties | carved upon the first page of the “ American Rail- 
should triumph, as whether man or nature should | road Journal,” which was established in New York, in 
come off the victor; whether the agencies that 1831, (many years prior toany similar work), and was 


man should continue to use in subjecting the given “as one of the best models of the Locomotives 
natural world to his control, in elevating him- 


self in the scale of being, and in promoting his | 
highest physical good, should be muscles of flesh 
or the forces of nature! This was the true issue; 
and when a thousand years shall have elapsed, and | 
the historian, in his retrospect, shall seek 
for the line of demarkation between the old 
and a new order of things, bearing (to 
speak with reverence) the same relation 
to man physical, that the advent of the 
Saviour did to his moral, destiny, he will 
point to the period when, from being a ¢ 
slave to the forces of nature, he subjected 75 SS a . 
them to his service, and made en the ay ae % OS te ee 
obedient agents of his will ; when the power 

that heaved up, and now rends in sunder the , delphia, Germantown, and Norristown Railroad. This was one of the first Locomotives constructed in 
mountains, onee the struggles of imprisoned, im- | the United States. What will strike the reader with greater wonder, than a comparison of the highest 
mortal, but rebellious beings, became under bu- | conception of the Locomotive only 20 years ago, and the perfect machine at the present time? Can the 
man teaching, the docile agent, which takes him | world present a parallel to the progress the past 20 
wherever he will, with a speed exceeding the | years have witnessed in the sci of 1 
flight of the 
eagle; and 
the lightning 
of heaven 
“Jove's dread 
thunder- 
bolt,” carries 
his thoughts 
with instant 
flash to every 
land. Should 
not, and does not, the subjection to his control, | The rude forms of antediluvian life are not more unlike the “model man,” than was the engine already 
of elements of infinite power, place him one | described, the present perfect machine. 

step nearer his Maker? Having in the present number touched upon some of the more interesting points in the history of 


As is well known, the “Rocket” won the | Railways, we shall commence in our next article, “A History of Railways in the Urrep States.” 
field, attaining 29 miles at her highest speed, 
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then in use.” 

We will close this article by giving the following 
correct cut of the Locomotive constructed at the West 
Point Foundry, in this State, for the use of the Phila- 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION. 


NUMBER VI. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. 

Inpickstion.—Having presented as concise a 
description of the anatomy and physiology of the 
organs of nutrition as the design of our articles 
admits, we will now endeavor to consider some 
of those causes which impede and derange their 
healthy action. 

The First cause of indigestion that we would 
notice (and by no means an unimportant one) is 
imperfect mastication. In this process, the teeth 
are the grand instruments, and indeed without 
them mastication is never properly performed. 
It often occurs, that before the regular decline of 
life, while the other organs of the body are per- 
fectly healthy, the teeth begin to decay, greatly to 
the annoyance and unhappiness of the individual. 
Physiologists have universally enumerated firm, 
sound teeth among the signs of long life. Huf- 
land, the distinguished German physiologist, says: 
“For good digestion, good teeth are extremely 
necessary ; and we may therefore consider them 
among the essential properties requisite for long 
life, and in two points of view, lst, good and 
strong teeth are always a sign of a sound, strong 
constitution, and good juices. Those who lose 
their teeth early have in a measure taken posses- 
sion of the other world with a part of their bodies; 
2d, the teeth are great helps to digestion, and con- 
sequently to restoration.” 

The principal causes of decayed teeth are, 
inherited infirmities, depraved digestion, tartar, 
substances being taken into the mouth too hot or 
cold, and mechanical injuries. 

Hereditary predisposition is one of the most 
common and remarkable of the remote causes of 
decay or gangrene of the teeth. And it often 
happens that this tendency exists either in the 
whole or a greater part of a family of children, 
where one of the parents had been similarly affect- 
ed; and this is true to so great an extent, that 
some authors on the teeth have observed the same 
part of the tooth affected in several individuals of 
the same family, and about the same age.* 

Under the head of depraved digestion, we may 
class all those diseases which afflict the stomach 
and bowels from infancy to manhood. And the 
remedies frequently employed for their cure ex- 
ert a most formidable effect upon the teeth. We 
have reference to mercury. This potent medicine, 
when administered in immoderate doses, operates 
upon the glands of the mouth and teeth, in such 
a way as to injure them for life. Again, we fre- 
quently see children with very bad teeth, which 
were never of the full size and whiteness, who are 
very fond of all kinds of sweet-meats and cakes, 
and whose teeth are said, by indulgence in these 
articles, to be readily decayed ; hence the belief 
that sugar spoils the teeth, But this is a great 
error, Sugar contains no agent that directly 
affects the teeth, but being taken in large quan- 
tities, and that too, not unfrequently, after a full 
meal, may enfeeble the stomach, derange its 
healthy action, and in this manner affect the teeth 
secondarily. 


* See Dr. Bell on the Teeth. 








Tartar is aleo a cause of decayed teeth. When 
this substance first commences to collect on the 
teeth, it is soft and friable, and readily dislodged 
from them, but it soon becomes hard and adheres 
to the tooth with so much tenacity, that it is 
almost impoesible to remove it without injuring 
the enamel. The usual color of tartar is a dull 
whitish yellow, dark brown or black, and some- 
times slightly tinged with green. With the ex- 
ception of gangrene, there is no kind of injury to 
which the teeth are exposed so commonly and so 
extensively destructive as this concretion of tar- 
tar. Let all, therefore, who value their teeth 
take the hint in time, and not think it too much 
trouble to regularly brush their teeth at least 
once a day—early in the morning is the best time. 
When this practice has been neglected, and tartar 
cannot. be removed with a brush, it would be well 
to employ a dentist, and let him remove it with 
appropriate instruments. If this be neglected, 
the tartar will continue to collect until the gums 
and very bed of the teeth are absorbed; thus de- 
prived of their support, they become loosened, 
and at length fall out. 

Hot and very cold substances, when taken into the 
mouth, likewise injure the teeth. This is proved 
by the fact that some persons can chew substances 
of a blood heat, without inconvenience, when a 
piece of ice or a mouthful of hot tea will cause 
excessive pain in the teeth. Is it, then, remarkable 
that they decay, when we consider how many hot 
and cold substances are placed in contact with 
them? These affect the teeth in two ways: first, 
by acting locally upon the teeth; and secondly, by 
its stimulating effect upon the nervous system, 
and thus acting remotely upon the absorbent ves- 
sels, producing their decay. It is undoubtedly 
susceptible of the most positive demonstration, 
that fluids of a higher temperature than the blood, 
or those, on the other hand, which are very cold, 
are either primary or remote causes of decayed 
teeth. 

Such are some of the causes of decayed teeth; 
and as there can be no good mastication without 
them, how important, then, that we should attend 
to their health, and avoid all those causes which 
have a tendency to injure or destroy them in any 
way. Human life has unquestionably been pro- 
longed, by means of the dental art, in replacing 
these important little instruments, when lost by 
decay or mechanical injury. 

Taking large quantities of water or any other 
kind of fluid, directly before or after eating, is a 
cause of indigestion. When fluids are received 
with our food, they must first be taken up by the 
absorbents of the stomach, before digestion will 
commence; for the stomach refuses to secrete 
gastric juice in any considerable degree, as long 
as much fluid is present in it. Consequently 
digestion must be delayed in proportion to the 
quantity of liquid which is received with the 
food. Hence the practice that many individuals 
are in, of taking large quantities of tea or coffee 
with their food, is a habit which cannot be too 
severely denounced. Water alone, when taken 
in this way, is bad enough, but when combined 
with those narcotic poisons it is rendered doubly 
worse. Individuals who are disposed to indiges- 
tion, should be on their guard in this particular, 
and not take too much water with their food. 


Aleoholic drinks of all kinds impede digestion 
and destroy the coats of the stomach. Many indi- 
viduals suppose that a moderate use of alcoholic 
drinks assists the stomach in the process of diges- 
tion, and some physicians have recommended a 
glass of brandy after dinner, as healthful and pro- 
ductive of great good to the system. But this is 
a great error, and leads to a great deal of disease 
and woe. Dr. Beaumont found, in some of his 
experiments upon St. Martin, that even one glass 
of wine interrupted the natural operation of di- 
gestion, and produced an unhealthy appearance of 
the stomach. 

Dr. Beaumont gives the following description 
of the condition and appearance of St. Martin’s 
stomach, after indulging freely in the use of alco- 
holic drinks for several days: 

“ August 1, 8 o’clock A. M—Examined stom- 
ach before eating any thing; inner membrane 
morbid; considerable erythema* and some ap- 
thous} patches on the exposed surface; secretions 
vitiated ; extracted about half an ounce of gastric 
juice; not clear and pure, as in health; quite 
viscid, 

“August 2, 8 o'clock A. M.—Circumstances and 
appearances very similar to those of yesterday 
morning. 

“August 8, 7 o’clock A. M.—Inner membrane of 
the stomach unusually morbid—the erythematous 
appearance more extensive, and spots more livid 
than usual; from the surface of some of which 
exuded blood—the apthous patches longer and 
more numerous—the mucous covering thicker 
than common, and the gastric secretions much 
more vitiated. 

“These experiments were continued on the 4th, 
5th and 6th of August, at the usual hours, The 
state of the membrane, and the character of the 
fluids during the time, were gradually approxi- 
mating to perfect health.” 

In concluding his remarks on this case, the Doc- 
tor makes the following statements : 

“Diseased appearances, similar to those men- 
tioned above, have frequently presented them- 
selves in the course of my experiments and ex- 
aminations, as the reader will have perceived, 
They have generally, if not always, succeeded to 
some appreciable cause, Improper indulgence in 
eating and drinking has been the most common 
precursor of these diseased conditions of the coats 
of the stomach. The free use of ardent spirits, 
wine, beer, or any other intoxicating liquor, when 
continued for some days, has invariably produced 
these morbid changes. Eating voraciously or to 
excess ; swallowing food coarsely masticated, or 
too fast; the introduction of solid pieces of meat, 
suspended by cords, into the stomach, almost inva- 
riably produce similar effects, if repeated a num- 
ber of times in close succession.” 

Eating between the regular hours for taking 
food, is also an extensive cause of indigestion. 
The stomach, like other organs of the body, re- 
quires its periods of repose, and when deprived 
of them, it soon becomes deranged. And I have 
not the least doubt, but the habit of taking fre- 
quent luncheons has done more to derange the 
digestive organs than almost any other. A morbid 








* Erythema, inflammatory blushes, a morbid redness of 
the skin. 
+ Small spreading ulcers. 
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appetite is thus created, the acunth is dieubiged, 
and its healthy tone finally destroyed. A small 
quantity of food, even a single cracker, is sufficient, 
an hour before dinner, to destroy the appetite 
for that meal ; and consequently the food must 
be forced down, or perhaps taken an hour later 
than usual; the result is, however, the same— 
derangement and imperfection of the process of 
digestion. This is not all; the habit of taking 
food between meals is induced and confirmed, and 
all its evils entailed upon its wretched victim. 

Many individuals have an idea that they should 
always eat whenever they experience a sensation 
of hanger ; but the experiment of a few weeks’ ir- 
regularity will convince them that they entertain 
most erroneous views. Those, particularly, who 
are already suffering from derangement of the 
digestive organs, are frequently tormented with 
a morbid appetite, which is seldom appeased by 
crowding the stomach with food. The following 
case, extracted from Ticknor’s “Philosophy of 
Living,” will illustrate our meaning. It is a com- 
mon case, and one that frequently comes under 
the eye of the physician, and one, too, that can 
be cured only by a rigid observance of the physi- 
ological law that governs in this case:— 

“Mr. , aged forty-six, had complained 
two or three years of dyspepsia. He had, from 
his childhood, been in the habit of indulging in 
luncheons as often as whim or fancy prompted ; 
and at this time he was paying the penalty of his 
early errors. He described himself now as suffer- 
ing from a sensation of emptiness, and faintness at 
the stomach, accompanied with an insatiable ap- 
petite. His general practice was to rise an hour 
or more before breakfast, and, during that time, 
to pay at least one visit to the kitchen or pantry; 
at breakfast he was not lacking in the due per- 
formance of his trencher operations; and in the 
interval between breakfast and dinner, he never 
failed to take at least two luncheons, by way of 
sustaining his strength and removing faintness— 
and not unfrequently, the demands of his appetite 
were so peremptory that he was compelled to 
take a second breakfast with the servants. The 
dinner, provided it were good, was by no means 
passed by with contempt; and the poor man’s 
stomach did, in no case, fail to be refreshed with 
an extra allowance before the hour of tea; and 
from tea till bedtime, it was not seldom treated 
with dainties at a cakeshop—and all the while 
complaining of hunger. After much persuasion, 
with the help of both reason and ridicule, he was 
induced to abandon the habit of taking luncheon. 
In a few weeks his stomach regained its healthy 
tone, his appetite became natural, and his comfort 
and health many fold increased.” 

There are certain things upon which the gastric 
juice has no power. The husks of seeds and the 
rinds of many fruits. Who has not observed that 
dry currants, and the pips of apples swallowed 
entire, reappear unchanged among the egests? 
Whatever passes the st h hanged by the 
gastric juice, passes undissolved through the whole 
of the alimentary canal, provoking disorder in 
its transit; forming sometimes a nucleus for in- 
testinal concretions. Indigestible sustenances of 
all kinds are unfit for weak stomachs, and should 
be carefully avoided. 

Various conditions of the mind have a powerful 
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tntiines on ‘the digestive organs. Anger and 
grief will suspend their action almost immediately. 
And if food be taken just before a paroxysm of 
anger, in many cases it will produce vomiting 
and abdominal pains. If an individual would 
enjoy good digestion, he should always cultivate 
a serene and cheerful frame of mind. 





A GREAT PEOPLE. 


BY A CONTRIBUTOR, 

Tue people of the United States are a great 
people: great in the rapidity of their growth, 
great in the aspect of thrift which their cities, vil- 
lages, towns, and rural settlements present; and 
in the original characteristics of their inhabitants, 
Their picture is unique, their tout ensemble un- 

equalled in the history of civilization. 

It is little over two centuries since the May- 
flower landed its living freight on this soil, or 
the first vessel moored itself in James River—a 
few feeble folk in a dense wilderness; and now we 
number not less than 24,000,000 of population. 
Our rise and progress have been such, that we call 
ourselves the people of “ Manifest Destiny.” 
Nothing will satisfy us short of casting our arms 
around a Continent. Our spirit of national ag- 
grandizement is precocious and vaulting. Our 
desire for personal elevation is proportionally 
great. The lowest on the ladder struggles to as- 
eend. The highest strives to keep from a topple 
and afall. No vaticination is necessary to demon- 
strate that we are a great people,—not a people 
that is to be great—but already a great people; 
exhibiting unmistakable marks of greatness, 
There are different kinds of greatness, but divide 
and subdivide as one will, we possess the element 
to acertain degree. Let us see. 

We are territorially great. Our kingdom's 
limits might satisfy the ambition of the haughti- 
est despot, so far as space is concerned, Yet 
they are not as extensive as they will be. 


“ No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
Bat the whole boundless Continent is ours.’’ 


In all America there is not a rood of IauJd over 
which true, genuine Freedom, 


The bird with hooked beak 
And gold-tipped wings, 


shall not flap them. It is morally impossible to 
be otherwise. Institutions like ours must com- 
mend themselves, and so of consequence propagate 
themselves. This is the Divine Law. 
propagandist, and Freedom is the soul of which 
Truth is the body. Where the body goes, the soul 
goes, Our territorial greatness will increase, not 
necessarily by our turning ourselves into freeboot- 
ers, and quarrelling with and conquering and an- 
nexing weaker States, but by such becoming con- 
vinced of our strength ; of the fact that with us man 
is greater than the institutions which surround 
him; that therefore his force is not wasted in giv- 
ing life and vigor to them; but that they honor 
andrespect him. Our shadow lengthens as our na- 
tional character develops, and within that shadow 
the feeble are clamoring to sit. The next twenty 
years will see Cuba on the one hand, and Canada 
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on the other, knocking for admission to the Union, 
and the people will let them in. There will be no 
war. England is preparing to meet the issue. 
She sees that nothing but brute force can keep 
her Canadian possessions, that the child bas be- 
come, or is rapidly becoming, a man ; and that in 
the 19th century manhood asserts and procures its 
rights. When, then, Canada sets up for itself, 
England will take off her hand of dominion. No 
European government can keep a people this side 
the Atlantic in vassalage, when said people wills 
to be free. What we have to do is to let the Sun 
of Liberty “ripen the pear,” and it will “drop 
into our lap” in the order of nature. 

We are a great people when our age is consid- 
ered. In the history of nations, past or present, 
who can refer to another such giant youth? We 
are only 233 years old. That only introduces a 
nation to the weaning period, just to the time 
when the child sits in the cradle supported by 
pillows, its bones mere gristle, and its plaything a 
whistle made of tin. Methusaleh, a single, sim- 
ple individual, was at our age just reaching the 
period in his life when his beard began to grow, 
when the impulses of on-coming manhood caused 
him to dress himself with more care, when the 
sight and society of the girls in his neighborhood 
awakened in him the aspiration to improvement, 
and set him at thought as to means for its accom- 
plishment.. To him, 233 years were to his whole 
life, what sixteen years are to the whole life of a 
man of this day. What but feeble development 
of the higher powers do we expect in boys of six- 
teen? What but ill-formed purposes, forsaken as 
soon as formed? What but the dawning of the 
period when they find that there are a soil and 
wild oats to be sown in it? A period when he 
sees through a highly excited imagination whose 
lens is so placed as to throw objects of great real- 
ity into illusion? Well, place our youth—the 
United States—by the side of the Methusaleh of 
the Antediluvian, or that of the youth of sixteen 
of the 19th century. How, in all that marks 
high resolve, great courage, abounding regard for 
the right, manly culture, do they compare? Are 
they not pigmies to him? Consider the differ- 
ence in temperament, in constitution, in the de- 
signs of the Architect in their creation,respectively. 
Your antediluvian young gentleman, and your 
youth of the 19th—both fast youths, we admit— 
were and are persons—individually responsible, 
and bound only to others by ties having their 
strength chiefly in the facilities furnished for their 
growth in personal greatness. But our youth— 
the United States—is a social creature, and so is 
shut up to comparatively slow development, and 
destined to very great longevity. Taking into 
account his age, is our youth to be laughed at? 
Not by any means. What if, at times, he does act 
boyishly? “Boys will be boys.” St. Paul, who 
is good authority, says of himself, “When I was a 
child, I spake as a child, and thought as a child; 
but when I became a man I put away childish 
things.” Wait till the United States comes to 
maturity, and you will find him standing equi- 
distant from the two great oceans, and when he 
turns on his heel, the tips of his fingers shall de- 
scribe a circle within whose rim every living thing 
between those seas shall come; and Wisdom, Jus- 
tice and Liberty shall be his cabinet counsellors, 
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To drop the figure,—We are a great nation by 
origin. This marke us from all other people. 
We came not into existence after common methods, 
or by the usual way. We never had a mother. 
It is common to speak of England as such. As 
well might one talk of Egypt. Weare too unlike 
the English to make such claim other than pre- 
posterous, Our three millions five hundred thou- 
sand colored people, not including Indians and 
Mexicans of Indian descent—never gave England 
maternal throes. Our fellow-citizens—whom we 
call Irish, German, Swiss, Swedish, Polish, French, 
Dutch—never drew milk from England’s breasts. 
England is not our mother. We have no mother. 
Our origin is sui generis, We have'only a father, 
who is God. He who made us, brought us forth. 
Such a population, in such a state of commingle- 
ment, has never been seen since the days of Babel. 
And our government would be a Babel, were it 
not that it is based on Liberty. This saves us, and 
will save us, for this appeals to universal instincts, 
and so fuses us into oneness. 

We are a great people in our love for freedom. 
It is not uncommon for Europeans to come here, 
make the tour of our country in siz months, and 
return home and write books about us. These 
books are aggregates simply of their impressions, 
They may be right or wrong ; most likely the lat- 
ter. But they all agree that we are very incon- 
sistent, apd are great hypocrites, in that we make 
great pretensions to freedom, and yet fail to make 
our pretensions good. Now it is not necessary to 
dodge this charge, or affirm that we are not 
inconsistent, in order to relieve ourselves of the 
crime of hypocrisy. Inconsistent we admit our- 
selves to be, but this only corroborates the truth 
that we really and as a people enthusiastically 
love freedom. Our Nation is in its youth. No 
one has a moral right to hold a young Nation to 
a standard of national morality severer than the 
standard of individual morality to which he would 
subject a person in his youth. In essentials, the 
growth of nations and of personsis alike. In early 
years the rugged, the crude, the passionate, the 
undisciplined, the merely physical, override and 
rule the intellectual and the hearty. Passion is 
in blossom before the bud of principle swells, and 
the judgment perceives before the heart will con- 
secrate. This is the history of the unfolding of 
individual life. Why is it not to be expected and 
allowed in the life of a nation? Nations are 
made up of persons, and the public conscience 
cannot be expected to rise higher than the con- 
victions of the persons who in their aggregate 
make up the public. If the preacher and the 
teacher find it hard to instil our young with les- 
sons which take hold on life, it would ill argue 
their wisdom or their tact to prefer against such 
the charge of hypocrisy. It is not less unjust or 
unwise to affix the charge of hypocrisy on the 
American people because the principles of free- 
dom which they professedly cherish do not receive 
at their hands their widest application. 

Taking into view the settlement of this country 
by a few “feeble folk,” who planted their feet on 
soil covered by forests in whose depths no axe had 
rung its sharp, shrill twang since Tubal Cain first 
forged edge-tools, surrounded by savages, and 
compelled to all the privations of a pioneer life, 
not forgetting the wars with Indians, with French 





and Indians, with England in 76 and 1812, re- 
membering the hardships, the poverty, the want 
of credit, and the suffering consequent thereon, 
looking at the formation of the Colonial, the 
State, the Confederated and the Territorial go- 
vernments, and the evidence is ample that however 
wide the chasm between the principles we hold 
and the practice we exhibit—as a Nation we love 
Freedom. There are many youths who have been 
sent to perdition, as far as clerical anathemas 
could do it, for their wildness and their aberra- 
tions from morality, who nevertheless have lived 
to be “shining lights in the church” and pillars 
in the State. So the United States will live to 
outgrow its excreseences, rid itself of its rough- 
nesses, bring into subordination to its moral sense 
its passions and its impulses ; and present to the 
world a life which shall be the exemplifier of its 
faith, and itself as the Champion of Freedom. 

Additional evidences of our greatness as a peo- 
ple may be found in our creep. No seven-by-nine 
people ever had such faith. We hold to the bro- 
therhood of man. We haveso declared, and have 
fought for, and some of our people have died by 
such declaration, thus inworking our faith to the 
lives of the living and the testimonies of the dy- 
ing. Social manhood needs and therefore has a 
creed. Ours, as a nation, is the Declaration of 
Independence, the cardinal principle of which, is 
the equal rights of all men. History shows that 
nations tend toward their faith more readily 
than from it, unless that faith crushes and op- 
presses the human soul. 

Now ours does not thus oppress, All its force 
goes the other way,—to the elevation of man, to 
his better culture and greater refinement,—to 
greater self-control, and, of course, less govern- 
mental restraint,—to wealth, health, piety, and 
long life. Naturally, therefore, we tend toward it. 
It is no small proof of our greatness that we have 
such creed. It is an insurmountable barrier to 
the introduction of despotism from abroad, and 
will surely be the death of all home-despotism, 

Our greatness shines forth through our Natton- 
aL Constitution. Who ever saw the like? Not 
an amendment since its formation that in the 
least has abridged the liberties of the people, but 
contrariwise strengthening them, giving to them 
additional securities. Candidly interpreted, it is to 
the Declaration of Independence what the tissues 
of the human body are to the skeleton—the filling 
up, the embodying, and proportioning the social 
powers. Whatever defects there are in it, grow 
out of false interpretation rather than the incor- 
poration of false principles, for the first perusal 
will satisfy one, that only imbue those who con- 
strue it with the spirit of justice, and its language 
will obligate no one to commit injustice. Give 
the people the heart to speak and the courage to 
live for freedom, and the Constitution of the 
United States will afford them ample scope for all 
their enthusiasm. 

So also of our Strate Constitutions. The old 
States have nearly all remodelled their constitu- 
tions, wherein they militated against liberty. 
The people have more room. Arbitrary clauses, 
unpleasant restraints, and liabilities to loss of per- 
sonal freedom, have been to a great degree remov- 
ed, except for crime. The rightful originators 
of power have come into possession. They wield 
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their resources and enjoy their Divine heritage. 
The new States at the outset felt the dignity of 
their position, and with commendable degree of 
courage have imbued their organic laws with the 
vitality of liberty. 

OUR LEGISLATION proves our greatness. Our 
statutes are liberal and just. In some govern- 
ments, the unfortunate and the villanous stand on 
a level in the eye of the law. In our own land, 
once, poverty was a crime. Your man of genius, 
and minister of Christ, your poet, and day-laborer, 
filling important poste as members of the great 
family, worked hard, were poorly paid, and went 
to jail for debt. Commercial men bought, sold, 
won, lost, and went to prison. All such disgrace- 
ful scenes belong to the past. 

Our ballot-box demonstrates our greatness. No 
other people on the face of the globe have it. 
Where else it exists, it is the weapon of the few. 
The masses have it not. With us its generality is 
commended, and in its use great liberty is given. 
Where it is under restraint, it is worth much to 
admit its value as an equilibric foree to the go- 
vernment. A people who possess it and use it, 
must be free, must grow, must become elevated. 
It is mightier than the sword—far mightier than 
the cartridge-box. It levels up and levels down 
till all are equal before the law. It is a man’s 
great speaking-trumpet. The humblest who has 
it can be heard from Montauk Point to San Fran- 
cisco. It is the mightiest moral force a man can 
wield. Greater than the pulpit, inasmuch as it 
holds to it the relation that deeds do to words, 
All the influences of the man, the citizen, the 
Christian, the husband, the father, the man of 
business gather from all the sources whence they 
originate, and insignificant as such may be, come _ 
rippling down till they swell unitedly into a 
stream whose force and power are felt at this 
point. Here no man can afford to be a knave. 
Honesty should live here. To trifle at the polls 
is to trifle with a sacred trust. The suffering, 
starving millions of Europe have no ballot. Poor 
fellows! they have not even a bullet. Ballots 
and bullets! One typifies moral, the other brute 
force. One saves when it strikes, the other kills. 
One wounds, to have the wounded recover wiser 
and better ; the other digs a grave and buries with- 
out a coffin. A people who possess the ballot-box 
can well afford to stand criticism, if others choose 
to apply it. 

We are great in our industrial resources, There 
is less of want than with any other people. This 
arises not merely from the ease with which the 
necessaries of life are gotten, but from the readi- 
neas to labor—work not being undignified. Hence 
the natural resources of our land are being rapidly 
drawn out. Rail-roads and canals and plank-roads 
are traversing every part of our widely-extended 
area, and so founding for us and of us one great 
Republican Communion. 

We are great by our intelligence and honesty. 
Our schools—can they be sneered at? Our liter- 
ature—will it be much longer said we have none? 
Our educated men—are they few? Our women 
of genius—have we none? Our mechanics—are 
there no inventors among them? Our poets— 
have they no name? Our churches—give they 
no facilities for hearing the Gospel? Our law- 
code—has it had no simplification? Our judges— 
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are 2 there elsewhere en onal men on . the bandh 
than in the United States? Our slavery—God 
forgive us for that! It is the dark spot on our 
escutcheon ; but it must fade before the light, and 
heat, and Christian kindness of the days that are 
to come, 

Let no citizen despair of the Republic. Let no 
man or woman be ashamed of their country, or 
its legitimate institutions. There are some things 
to regret. There are many to rejoice over. Each 
decade of our national life groups facts indicative 
of progress, Democracy—not a partisan nor a par- 
tial democracy—unot a political or a social democ- 
racy—but democracy which recognizes the people 
as the source of power, and insists, that to wield 
that power wisely, education must be free, which 
urges on all the worth of intellectual and moral 
culture, and the necessity of physical training. 
The democracy of Christianity is abroad; under 
its guidance, there is no summit of greatness which 
the people of the United States may not confi- 
dently expect to reach. 


oo 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INFLUENCES. 





In our last article (see p. 80 of the Jouvrwat), 
we considered some remarkable psychological phe- 
nomena resulting from the imbibition of certain 
exciting substances, solid, fluid, or gaseous, into 
the human system, as illustrated in the history of 
the ancient oracles. If the reader will accompany 
us a little farther in this branch of inquiry, we 
will not only promise him an introduction to some 
curious facts and laws with which modern mag 
netists do not seem to be generally familiar, but 
will engage that our researches shall not be desti- 
tute of important practical bearings. 

With the use of nareotic medicaments in indu- 
eing certain preternatural developments of the 
faculties, accompanied with extraordinary visions, 
real or imaginary, the ancient priests and thau- 
maturgists or wonder-workers seem to have been 
generally familiar. It was stated in our last arti- 
cle, that the Delphic pythia prepared herself to 
utter her oracular responses, by drinking of the 
Castalian fountain, and inhaling the intoxicating 
vapor which arose from a fissure in the rocks over 
which the temple of Apollo was built. The pro- 
phetess of Colophon, according to Iamblichus, was 
prepared to utter her vaticinations by drinking 
from a fountain in a subterranean dwelling, in the 
waters of which some secret virtues were diffused, 
and the source of which it was not considered 
lawful for the common people to know. Before 
drinking of this water, however, she retired into 
solitude, and fasted a whole day and night. The 
prophetic woman of Branchida, accordirg to the 
same writer, unfolded her interior light by dip- 
ping her feet and the borders of her garment in 
water, inhaling, at the same time, a vapor which, 
by some unexplained method, was made to arise 
from it. Pausanias favors us with an interesting 
account of the mysteries of the oracle of Tropho- 
niua, into which he was personally initiated. He 
tells us that the candidate for initiation was first 
kept for several days in a certain building de- 
signed for that purpose, where he was well sup- 
plied with animal food from the victims which 








were sacrificed. 
very easily drugged by the priests without the 
man’s knowledge.) After this, the candidate was 
brought by the sacrificers to the river Hereyna, 
where he was anointed with oil, and afterward 
washed by two boys, whom they called Mereu- 
ries. He was next made to drink of the water of 
Lethe (or forgetfulness), in order that he might 
become oblivious of all former objects of his pur- 
suit—and afterward was obliged to drink of 
the water of Mnemosyne (or memory), so that he 
might remember the objects which might present 
themselves on his descent into the cave in which 
the oracles were rendered. He then descended 
into the cave, prostrated himself upon the ground, 
and holding in his hands sops mixed with honey, 
he speedily fell into a trance, and obtained the 
object of his wishes. Afterward, and while still 
in a state of unconsciousness, he was questioned 
by the priests as to what he had seen or heard, 
and his answers were recorded. (See Pausan. B. 
ix., chap. xxxix.) 

Whether there was really any spiritual agency 
in all this, as there was believed to be, is a ques- 
tion which I do not propose now to discuss; but 
the reader will readily conceive that subtile sopo- 
rific ingredients secretly mixed with the various 
preparations which were used in the way of meats, 
beverages, unguents, &c., might have played an 
important part in inducing this abnormal state. 

With arts of this kind, most of the ancient 
priests, magi, and wonder-workers of various 
countries were doubtless familiar. At first, the 
priests of each particular divinity, city, or na- 
tion, were disposed to keep these arts and mys- 
teries mostly to themselves, not allowing even 
priests of other orders to participate in the know- 
ledge of them; and they guarded them with 
a special care from the inquisitions of the com- 
mon people. In the process of subsequent revo- 
lutions, however, these priestly and magian orders 
were broken up, and the possessors of these arts, 
migrating to other countries, there frequently im- 
parted their knowledge to common people for 
money or other considerations. Thus a degenerate 
order of magicians arose, among which were pos- 
sessed many of the ancient secrets of producing 
curious psychological phenomena, which secrets 
consisted mostly in the application of narcotic 
substances in some form or other, together with 
different modes of applying what is now known 
as animal or human magnetism. These arte, for the 
most part secretly transmitted from generation to 
generation, thus filtered down through the ages in 
gradually modifying forms, and gave rise to the 
various forms of necromancy, and especially to 
those extraordinary half-illusive and half-real phe- 
nomena which became so conspicuous during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, under the name 
of “witcheraft.” For it should be remarked that 
the preternatural mental perceptions which, by 
these occult methods, were developed, were some- 
times i/lusive, and sometimes real, with often such 
a mixture between the actual and the vividly 
imaginary, as to almost defy an attempt at dis- 
erimination. 

Benvenuto Cellini, in his autobiography, gives 
a curious account of two psychological exhibitions 
which he witnessed in the Coliseum at Rome, as 
given by a priest who was a necromancer. A 
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(These meats might have been | thousand grim devils were apparently called up 


from the “vasty deep,” and were seen crowding 
| round the outside of the “ magic circle” which had 
been drawn around the spectators for their pro- 
tection. These apparitions even answered ques- 
tions, or appeared so to do, though the specta- 
tors did not all see and describe them alike—a 
circumstance seemingly not very favorable to the 
idea of the reality of the visions. 

What germs of reality may have been involved 
in these singular appearances, it is not our pur- 
pose at present to inquire; but a clue to a par- 
tial, if not entire, solution of the mystery is af- 
forded in the fact that these devils did not, in 
either case, kegin to appear until after much time 
had been spent in the burning of “ assafctida, 
several precious perfumes, and some compositions 
which diffused noisome odors.” These perfumes 
were all, doubtless, of a more or less narcotic na- 
ture, or a nature stupefying to the outer senses, 
and encouraging the development of the inner 
faculties. They were burned, be it observed, for 
the express purpose of “raising the devils ;” and 
after the vapors had been for a long time inhaled, 
and their intoxicating powers began to take ef- 
fect, the spectators, thus rendered nervously sus- 
ceptible, would naturally see such visions as ac- 
corded with their previously excited expecta- 
tions. On the same principle, persons whose 
nervous organizations are particularly sensitive, 
may be made to see any conceivable visions, even 
without having their susceptibilities increased by 
such narcotic preparations,—as is now well known 
to those who are familiar with the phenomena of 
electro-psychology, so called. These narcotics, 
however, supply the means of developing the sus- 
ceptibilities of those who cannot be influenced by 
the processes now ordinarily employed. 

It would appear that the so-called witches also 
would often induce this psychological, and par- 
tially, and sometimes perhaps wholly, clairvoyant 
state, by anointing themselves with a peculiar 
compound. They would thus throw themselves 
into a state of bodily slumber so profound, as to 
be insensible to blows, burns, and prickings with 
sharp instruments; and after remaining so for sey 
eral hours, would arouse and relate wonderful sto- 
ries of what they had seen and heard, some of 
which would afterwards be verified, and some 
would prove untrue. They were in the habit, 
while in this strange state, of meeting in imagina- 
tion, if not in spiritual reality, in some secluded 
place, with others of their own craft, and there 
indulging in various gratifications, and sometimes 
engaging in the performance of infernal ceremo- 
nies, In many instances, they confessed before 
magistrates that they had, by these ceremonies, 
caused the death of certain of their enemies, whom 
they named, though when inquiry was subsequent- 
ly made, these same persons were found to be liv- 
ing. They were generally under the delusion of 
supposing themselves bodily present at these se- 
cret conclaves, though some of them acknowledged 
that their spirits only were there. In whatever 
respects these assemblages were illusive, I think 
there is sufficient evidence that there was often a 
most remarkable magnetic sympathy between 
those who professed to compose them—a sympa- 
thy which enabled them to impress each other 
when their bodies were separated by long inter- 
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vening distances. That they were also able to 
abuse their extraordinary magnetic power some- 
times, to the injury of susceptible persons who 
were not initiated into their mysteries, is, I think, 
by no means incredible per se, to say nothing of 
the numerous facts and testimonies by which this 
seems to be proved. 

Many of these persons were able to command 
their extraordinary psychological powers without 
the aid of any of those potions, unguents, or fu- 
migations, which had such powerful influences 
upon the nervous system; but these prepara- 
tions were generally found efficient when their 
ends could not be accomplished in any other way. 

But psychological phenomena, as resulting from 
the imbibition of material substances, have been 
more recently, and perhaps more powerfully, ex- 
emplified in the experience of Monsieur Cahag 
net, of Paris. After that eminent psychologist 
had vainly tried numerous experiments to pro- 
duce such a development of the interior faculties 
as would enable him to solve, to his own satis- 
faction, the question, What is man? he happened 
one day to see at an apotheeary’s, on a card, the 
words “ Haschich d’ Orient” (an Eastern prepara- 
tion of hemp). Having read of the powerful nar- 
cotic properties of this article, he purchased three 
grammes of it, which he took ina cup of strong coffee. 
Of its effects, which did not begin to be felt until 
several hours afterwards, I condense his own de- 
scription, as follows: 

“T then,” says he, “experienced a nervous sen- 
sation which seemed to me to drive my eyes out 
of their sockets. I saw the hearth vanish from my 
sight to a great distance; it appeared to descend 
into the street, which I quickly perceived to be 
full of public vehicles and the passengers who 
traversed it... . Adéle was in front of me... . 
So great a sympathy was then established between 
us two, that I was obliged to execute all the move- 
ments that she executed ; my chin appeared to me 
to make only one with hers—I laughed with her 
laugh, I spoke with her speech. What surprised 
me greatly was to see myself in a vast garden, and 
to hear myself spoken to outside of its walls, 
Adéle addressed some questions to me, and in or- 
der to reply to them, I found myself obliged to 
open the door. ... What amused me extremely, 
and subsequently attracted my attention and re- 
flection, was, that I thus found myself all that I 
looked at; and what seemed not less extraordi- 
nary, when I viewed a fagot of weod, I felt my- 
self transformed into all the pieces that composed 
it. I saw outwardly the bark, and internally the 
veins and juices.... I had the consciousness of 
my entire individuality in their very narrowest 
pores. If my observation of details ceased, I found 
myself the entire object I gazed at.” 

The author states that he then re-entered his ma- 
terial body, from which his spirit had previously 
appeared detached. The return was attended by 
a powerful shock which caused the most intense 
pain. “The most beautiful spectacle that man has 
ever seen,” says he, “ was the reward of my suffer- 
ings—a vast panorama of all that I had seen, 
thought or known, in the course of my life, was 
represented in the most brilliant colors, in the 
form of transparent pictures, illuminated from be- 
bind by an incomparable light.... This state is 
so different from the material state, that it is 
wholly impossible, while subjected to its influence, 
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to appreciate the time that slips away, and the 
space that exists between the succession and con- 
tinuance of these images.... I found myself in 
the spots I desired to visit, without ceasing to ob- 
serve that I pereeived them in myself—that they 
were my domain. I had got the solution I had 
been in search of ; I understood what man was—J 
was a universe in miniature; and I appreciated 
how it was that a clairvoyant could be in Egypt 
or China without journeying thither,” &c. 

Mons. Cahagnet subsequently tried the effects 
of Haschich, with like results, upon a number of 
his friends. The English translation of his book, 
in which these phenomena are described, bears the 
title of “ Tue Sancruary or Spmurvavism.” The 
intelligent account which the author gives of his 
own experience, from which the above is extracted, 
cannot but be regarded as throwing important 
light upon the nature of the human soul, and its 
relations to outer objects. But I would advise the 
reader to be satisfied with the mere description of 
these phenomena, unless they can be reproduced 
in himself without a resort to these narcotic stimu- 
lants, which must necessarily be injurious. 

The drug which Cahagnet employed in these 
experiments seems to have had a very general ac- 
tion upon the faculties. That other articles act 
more specifically upon particular passions, the fol- 
lowing examples will show: In the medical de- 
partment of the French “Eneyclopédie Wéthodique, 
Art. Jusquiame (Henbane), is an account of a man 
and his wife, who, apparently without any suffi- 
cient cause, would invariably become violently en- 
raged at each other after working together for a 
while in a particular room, although in all other 
places they agreed very well. They at length, in 
their simplicity, concluded that the room was be- 
witched ; but subsequent careful search discovered 
a package of henhane near a heated stove, which 
being removed, they afterwards agreed in that 
room as well as in any other. This leaves no doubt 
that their organs of combativeness were thus sin- 
gularly stimulated by inhaling the emanations of 
that deleterious substance, which the presence of 
heat rendered more active. 

I have myself known a little girl of naturally 
mild disposition, to be transformed into a very 
fiend, by a few homeopathic doses of belladonna ; 
and am prepared, by these facts, to believe in 
much that has been said about the effects of phil- 
ters, or potions causing love or hatred. Indeed, it 
is more than probable that each and every sub- 
stance in the exterior world corresponds to, and 
when imbibed into the human system, acts specifi- 
cally upon some one or more of the mental facul- 
ties or powers of physical life, and that outer 
things, so far as their nature is properly known, 
may thus be employed to regulate and harmonize 
the realm within, or to disorganize it, and destroy 
its harmony. Of this conclusion, many addi- 
tional proofs might be adduced : but we conclude 
for the present, by simply suggesting the practical 
importance of a farther study of these relations 
between outer substances and inner faculties. The 
knowledge of these #hings will doubtless suggest a 
scientific system of regimen and other physiologi- 
cal and psychological adaptations which will con- 
tribute to the unfolding of the highest possible de- 
gree of health, harmony and happiness. 

Ww. F. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


BY DR. W. M. STEPHENS. 


Prysicat education is the education of the body. 
Moral education is the education of the sentiments 
and feelings. The physical body is the basis of the 
moral and intellectual man; for moral and intel- 
lectual qualities are manifested through a physical 
organ which partakes of the qualities of the whole 
body. Is the body feeble, so is the brain. Has 
disease fixed upon any part, the brain sympathizes 
with that part, and makes known to the conscious- 
ness of the individual some idea of the nature of 
the disease, The power of mental endurance can 
be told by the condition of the muscular system. 
All mind and feeling being manifested through a 
material organ, and being strong or weak, clear or 
dull, according to the condition of that organ, it 
becomes evident that the body is the basis of the 
man. It follows from this, then, that the first effort 
in the education of human beings should be di- 
rected towards the production of a well-developed, 
healthy body. 

From some cause or other, the education of the 
body has been almost entirely overlooked in the 
previous ages of the world. The mode of life pur- 
sued by our ancestors developed the physical man, 
and the natural instincts of human nature, in a 
rude state of society, led them to the chase, the 
athletic sport, and out-door pursuits. As society 
progressed, other influences were brought to bear 
to keep them in ignorance of the value of physi- 
cal education. Ascholastic philosophy taught that 
mind, in its manifestation, was independent of the 
body ; that the mind being the immortal soul, 
could not have a material basis. The body was 
considered the source of impure thoughts and emo- 
tions, and the best treatment that it deserved was 
to be made to do penance. This, or a similar phi- 
losophy, combined with a total ignorance of the 
true relation of mind and body, has tended to 
produce that almost universal neglect of physical 
education which we see manifested at the present 
day in families, schools and colleges. 

How great this neglect has been can better be 
told than how great it now is. The extent of an 
evil can be best seen when it has fully matured its 
fruits. To the neglect of the body our graveyards 
can testify by the thousands. From it the young, 
the beautiful, and the gifted come up to speak in 
a warning voice. They were the pride of their 
friends; took honors and prizes at school ; bid fair 
for usefulness in life, but were cut off in its meri- 
dian, beeause of the ignorance of their instructors 
in causing them to violate God’s established laws. 
We are then told of the uncertainty of human life, 
and the mystery of God’s providence. 

With all deference to such teachers, we hold 
that human life is not so uncertain, and that God’s 
providence is not so mysterious, The existence 
and enjoyment of life is dependent upon physical 
laws, which, when understood and obeyed, life 
becomes a matter of absolute certainty to a good 
old age, and the providence of God becomes 
known. 

That the neglect of physical education is yet 
very great, we have much reason to believe. In 
very few of our schools in the land is any atten- 
tion given to air, exercise, food, clothing, sleep, 
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position in study, and other voluntary habits. In 
some schools a little physiology is taught, which 
little, however, is not practised. Anatomy, phy- 
siology, and the physical sciences are yet, as a 
general thing, almost entirely neglected in school 
education, At the domestic fireside the value of 
health and its conditions are not impressed upon 
the youthful mind. Violation of physical law is 
not taught as a sin, differing in degree according 
to the law violated, but still as much of a sin as 
the violation of any other law which God has re- 
vealed. The school, the family fireside, and the 
church pulpit, almost entirely neglect this subject. 
In this condition of things, we feel called upon to 
offer a few thoughts upon the blessing of health, 
and the means by which it is maintained, i.e., 
physical education, in hopes that by their perusal 
some mind may be awakened to the vast impor- 
tance of the subject. 

The character of an individual is only in part 
determined by the size of the brain and its devel- 
opments, By them can be told the individual’s 
particular character for honesty, benevolence, ven- 
eration, ete. ; but the activity of these organs, their 
power of endurance, the general strength of the 
intellect, and the vividness of the imagination can 
only be predicated upon the state of health and 
constitution of the individual. In a feeble, sickly 
body, the intellect of Webster becomes like a huge 
ship in the midst of the ocean, without sail or bal- 
last. In feebleness, this giant mind becomes dull 
and heavy, it moves slowly, the memory fails, the 
imagination dies, and genius wanders to some 
more genial spot. Each disease makes its particu- 
lar impression upon the mind. The aching tooth 
will rack it with pain, and the dyspeptic stomach 
fill it with gloom, doubt and indecision. Every 
disease of the body produces its peculiar sensation 
in the brain, manifested in all degrees of weakness, 
from a simple forgetfulness to idiocy, and from the 
sharp, darting pain to the delirium of the raving 
maniac. 

In a healthy body the mind is clear, calm, and 
vigorous; it judges calmly; it decides maturely. 
There is in it a feeling of strength and elasticity. 
The more vigorous the tone of health, the more 
vivid the thoughts, the stronger the mind, and the 
greater its power of endurance. It feels none of 
the pangs of disease, The performance of each 
function gives nothing but the most exquisite 
pleasure. Everything is presented to the mind 
through the glow of a vivid imagination, which 
eauses the individual to rejoice in the goodness of 
that Creator who has crowned existence with such 
richness, happiness and pleasure. 

Health is more than genius. Genius is but the 
glare which a sickly body and a morbid tempera- 
ment cast over the ruins of a mighty intellect. 
Health is the steady blaze of the unclouded sun 
which blesses and vitalizes all upon whom it 
shines. Genius generally exists in a body fevered 
by the use of stimulants, as opium, brandy, tea, 
coffee, pork, spices, ete. Health, avoiding all 
these, rejoices ina calm and even tenor of thought, 
not elevated to ecstasies at one moment, or de- 
pressed to despair at another; not ruffled by trifles, 
not easily thrown off its guard. Health is more 
than genius—it is wisdom in thought, and power 
in action. 

Health is the best inheritance. 
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for life which always yields a rich harvest to its 
possessor. No parent can leave a better portion 
to his children, and no parent does what duty de- 
mands when he neglects any means within his 
power, of transmitting to his offspring a healthy 
and vigorous constitution. All other wealth di- 
minishes in value in comparison with health—for 
with this all other can be acquired, and without 
it no other can be enjoyed. 

Health is the best of accomplishments, Better 
a “rosy cheek” and a “laughing eye” than the 
genius of an Orpheus in music, and of a Raphael 
in painting. A sickly person can be beautiful to 
no one of a healthy taste. If such a person is 
beautiful, it is only as the fever of disease imitates 
the glow of health. Sound, vigorous health must 
be the basis for excellence in every department of 
art. The eminent men of the day owe their posi- 
tion as much to the hardening discipline of their 
early life as to any other cause. 

Health is temperance. Whatever the excess of 
which the intemperate man is guilty, his physical 
frame must suffer in consequence, If he has taken 
alcohol, that arch destroyer of the human family, 
he cannot be in health until the human system 
has disposed of every particle of the poison. But 
there are other modes of intemperance which also 
reflect their consequences upon the system, and 
strike at the seat of life. Those persons who re- 
sort to the use of stimulants are not the strong 
and healthy. They have happiness in the vigor 
of their health, the activity of their spirits, and the 
calm buoyancy of their minds, It is the sick who 
carry within them the craving desire for stimu- 
lants; their feeble nerves are calling for energy 
which has been exhausted in some manner, and 
the unhappy mind, in seeking oblivion from its 
cares and woes and misery, plunges into the obli- 
vion caused by alcohol. ? 

Health is genius, beauty, power, wealth, and 
temperance. Not that it is always associated with 
these qualities, but these qualities can exist only 
in an imperfect degree without it, It makes a 
large proportion of all that is appreciated and 
valued in human life and in human character. 

How far it is a protection from crime, and a 
guarantee of a virtuous life, it would be difficult 
to tell, but we are inclined to the opinion, that ali 
absolute criminality is either the immediate or re- 
mote result of disease. It is immediate in inflam- 
ing the brain and depriving the individual of self- 
control, by destroying the balance of the organs 
of the mind. Its remote influence is seen in the 
production of brains which are so defective as to 
want, in a greater or less degree, the moral senti- 
ments. Some crimes we know are always more 
liable to be committed by the weak and the op- 
pressed. In persons of defective brain, a state of 
want, combined with feebleness, often renders 
them unable to resist the temptation to lie, to 
forge, and to steal. 

Again, all sickness is but the evidence of violated 
physical law by the individual or by his ancestors. 
And what is crime but the violation of those more 
important relations which the individual sustains 
to society and to government? All laws of being 
are God’s laws, and he has appointed his penalty 
for their violation. Society has only made a clas- 
sification of them by calling them physical, moral, 
4nd civil. The violation of either kind produces 
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disorder, derangement, disease, In one case the 
derangement is more manifest in the individual, 
in the other in society. 

It is true that the gist of an offence against civil 
law consists in a wilful and premeditated disobe- 
dience, but it is also a maxim of the law that 
“legis ignorantia non excusat.” Is it not as rea- 
sonable to presume a knowledge of God’s physical 
law, as it is of his civil law? 

In the foregoing we have endeavored to show 
how the welfare of the individual and society is 
connected with that physical education which 
will secure general health by an obedience to 
physical law. Before we can have intelligent and 
conscientious obedience the law must be known. 
Having thus fairly opened this subject, we hope to 
resume it on afuture occasion. [Forest City, N. Y. 





PHRENOLOGY AND MATRIMONY. 


Tue following test of Phrenology, and its value 
in forming the most important relation in life, 
requires a brief explanation. A few months since, 
a stranger wrote to Mr. L. N. Fowler, from a dis- 
tance, requesting a written opinion of a person 
from the sizes of the organs, as marked by some 
other phrenologist, which the writer inclosed. 
He made no statement, except that the person was 
a female; and the opinion was written by infer- 
ence from the figures indicating the size of the 
phrenological organs, It was as follows: 

“If the size of the organs be correctly given, 
the following must be the character of the person: 

“She has very strong passions and impulses, 
without restraining power or refinement of feel- 
ing. She has strong sexual and social impulses, is 
somewhat fond of children, but more fond of com- 
pany—will seek male, rather than female com- 
pany, and prefer home to going abroad. She is 
exceedingly combative, irritable and contrary, 
and when excited, quite passionate. She can be 
very energetic and forcible; is acquisitive, and 
liable to be selfish, except towards those whom 
she loves. She is open-hearted, and likely to be 
indiserete in expressing her feelings, yet is some- 
what watchful, evasive and suspicious, and cannot 
endure to be found fault with. She is dictatorial, 
and will not submit to dictation; is liable to be 
very stubborn and unyielding, especially if op- 
posed. Her moral faculties are full, and if cir- 
cumstances are favorable to their exercise, may 
have a modifying influence, though they do not 
control the conduct. At times she may be quite 
respectful and obedient, but not uniformly so. 
She does not really lack kindness, but would 
exhibit more love than sympathy, and at times is 
liable to show more temper and stubbornness than 
either. She is almost destitute of skill and inge- 
nuity—could not learn a complicated trade—has 
but an average degree of taste and refinement of 
feeling, lacks the power to appreciate the sublime, 
cannot take into the mind an enlarged or sublime 
idea, and is quite defective in the power to copy, 
imitate or mimic ; but laughs heartily ; is fond of 
physical sports and that kind of fun that excites 
the feelings. Observation is rather full, but is not 
very expert in committing to memory, in remem- 
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bering countenances, or in judging of proportions. 
She lacks the power to balance and keep the cen- 
tre of gravity, is liable to stumble, is a poor judge 
of colors—but neat, fond of order, and capable of 
keeping things in their place; is very poor in 
figures, and could not succeed in mathematics. 
She has a fair memory of events and of places, 
and can remember ages and time when, and ap- 
pointments. Musical talent is wanting—has fair 
powers of conversation, but not copious; is lack- 
ing in the ability to think, understand, compre- 
hend, compare or appreciate, or appropriate 
thoughts and principles. She lacks sagacity and 
intuition, and is not particularly agreeable and 
pliable.” 

This written character was sent to the person 
requesting it. The following is his reply: 

February 11, 1853. 
Me. L. N. Fowxer, 

Dear Sin :—I have received your description of 
the character indicated by the chart I sent you. I 
must say it is correct, almost to the very letter. I 
could not have described it half so correctly my- 
self! 

I acknowledge with much regret, and some 
shame, that the person described is a woman (then 
a widow,) to whom I was married last May, after 

‘high recommendations from respectable men, 

whose acquaintance, like mine, proved to have 
been partial. My family being in rather strait- 
ened circumstances, (owing to the death of my 
wife,) advised a rather hasty marriage. You 
see the result, for she is all that you have said. 
Nothing pleases her more than a minute at a time. 
She is always suspicious (jealous), and lives upon 
the faults of others. She is so restless that she has 
been noted for jumping out of her bed in her 
sleep, complaining of something wrong; and so 
contrary, that she would go up Niagara Falls 
backwards!! I have often heard her wish her 
children dead, (how must I and mine fare ?) yet 
she thinks very much of them. She always justi- 
fies herself, and condemns everybody else. She 
cantiot construct anything—cannot even knit a 
mitten, and will not be shown, advised or in- 
structed. 

Now, dear sir, what shall I do with such a 
piece of furniture? Oh, that I had sent the chart 
to you in season! Oh, Mr. F., publish this cir- 
cumstance as a warning to others. But what shall 
I do with this loving bird? (for she is exceed- 
ingly loving sometimes,) what shall I do with 
her? 

My friends say that they will believe no more 
in my Phrenology, because I have been deceived 
with it all [no fault of Phrenology evidently], 
but I want this printed in your excellent Jour- 
NAL, as @ warning. Respectfully yours, 

A Svupscriser. 





Work is the order of this day. The slow penny 
is surer than the quick dollar. The slow trotter 
will out-travel the fleet racer. Genius darts, flut- 
ters, and tires; but perseverance wears and wins. 
The all-day horse wins the race. The afternoon 
man wears off the laurels. The last blow finishes 
the nail— Hopes and Helps. 
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HUMAN NATURE. 


For several years phrenologists have recognized 
an organ fur the manifestation of the intuitive 
perception of character, and they have given it 
the name of ‘‘Human Nature,” or the power to 
judge of character at sight. Old Hays, as he was 
called, the late high constable of New York, was 
widely known for his ability to detect, at sight, 
every mpgue that came under his his eye, regard- 
less of his fine or plain appearance, and he had a 
large development of this organ, which is situated 
in the middle line of the forehead between Com- 
parison and Benevolence. The action of the fa- 
culty is beautifully illustrated in the following 
lines, yet their author could not fathom the reason 
of our preferences and aversions ; 


LIKING AND DISLIKING. 


Ys who know the reason, tell me 
How it is that instinct still 
Prompts the heart to like—or like not— 
At its own capricious will ? 
Tell me by what hidden magic 
Our impressions first are led 
Into liking—or disliking— 
Oft before a word is said ? 
Why should smiles sometimes repel us ? 
Bright eyes turn our feelings cold? 
What is that which comes to tell us 
All that glitters is not gold ? 
Oh—no feature, plain or striking, 
But a power we cannot shun, 
Prompts our liking or disliking, 
Ere acquaintance hath begun. 
Is it instinct—or-some spirit 
Which protects us—and controls 
Every impulse we inherit 
By some sympathy of souls ? 
Is it instinct ?—Is it nature ? 
Or some freak or fault of chance, 
Which our liking—or disliking— 
Limits to a single glance ? 
Like presentiment of danger, 
Though the sky no shadow flings ; 
Or, that inner sense, still stranger, 
Of unseen—unuttered things ? 
Is it—oh, can no one tell me— 
No one show sufficient cause 
Why our liking—or disliking— 
Have their own distinctive laws? 

The power to understand character is the secret 
of the matter. We like, instantly, those for whom 
we have an affinity, and dislike those for whom 
we have little or none, and that too without being 
able to render a reason for our preferences and 
aversions, Persons who are very unlike, often 
mutually concieve for each other very strong at- 
tachment. The world wonders, and they, reason- 
ing on the subject, are equally puzzled to account 
for it. LExtremes of mind or of body often recog- 
nize, respectively, their fellow in the opposite ex- 
treme, and in their union realize a medium as in 
chemical affinities. Thus, physically, the tall and 
short, the light and dark—and, mentally, the 
brave and cautious, the talkative and taciturn, the 
ideal and practical unite in lasting and valuable 
attachments. The parties are suited, but the world 
calls their union ridiculous, ; 





Tue course pursued by about half of the world, 
might be well described by this “see-saw,” get sick 
and take drugs, get sick and take drugs,— Hopes 
and Helps. 
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A Srv To Be Sick.—We are ashamed of our sins, 
and try to hide them from the world. When we 
deceive, lie, cheat, or steal, we seek to conceal our 
wickedness from the eye of our fellows. We are 
ashamed of it. We ought to be just as much 
ashamed of our diseases, of our corruptions of body; 
for they are both transgressions of the laws of God, 
which we are under the highest moral obligations 
to obey. Our consciences should rebuke us just as 
severely for being sick, as for being wicked ; for 
both unfit us alike for the performance of our du- 
ties to God and man.— Hopes and Helps, 

Fruits or Goop Company.—It is an authentic 
anecdote of the late Dr. Nathaniel Bowdich, that 
when, at the age of twenty-one years, he sailed on 
an East India voyage, he took pains to instruct 
the crew of the ship in the art of navigation. Every 
sailor on board during that voyage, became after- 
wards a captain of a ship. Such, are the natural 
consequences of associating with a man whose mind 
is intent upon useful knowledge, and whose actions 
are born of benevolence : 

Usercn Porsurr.—Eveiy youth should be edu- 
cated for a particular purpose and in a particular 
manner, which should be determined by his natural 
capacities and the object he has in life. 


Guents of the Mant. 


DOMESTIC. 


PorrticaL.—The Extra Session of the U. 8. Senate, which 
has been chiefly devoted to acting on the nominations by 
the President, adjourned on the 1th ult. Hon. James 
Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, has received the appointment 
of Minister to the Court of St. James. Hon. Pierre Soule, of 
Louisiana, has resigned his seat in the Senate, haivng ac- 
cepted the office of Minister to Spain. With the exception 
of the appointments to office, the political events of the past 
month are almost entirely devoid of interest. 











Tue wife of ex-President Fillmore died at Washington, on 
the 30th of March, of an affection of the lungs. The Senate 
adjourned immediately, as a mark of respect for her memo- 
ry, and the public offices were closed. President Pierce 
addressed a touching letter of condolence to Mr. Fillmore. 
The remains of Mrs. Fillmore were conveyed to Buffalo for 
interment. Mrs. Fillmore was the daughter of Rev. Lemuel 
Powers, of Aurora, Cayuga county, in this State, where she 
was married to Mr. Fillmore, then a young lawyer, just be- 
ginning the practice of his profession, in 1826. 

«Tue Casinet.—Marcy and Guthrie are well advanced in 
years, having been born near the close of the last century ; 
Cushing is fifty-two ; Davis must be near fifty ; McClelland 
is forty-five ; Dobbin and Campbell are about forty. Section- 
ally, the slave States are represented by three, and the free 
States by four members, the President also being from the 
North. 

CONSIDERABLE excitement has been produced by the pro- 
ceedings of the U.S. Sloop of War Cyane, at San Juan de 
Nicaragua, in connection with a dispute between the author- 
ities of that city and the Nicaragua Transit Company. The 
following version of the affair is given, as from a reliable 
source : 

“In the month of February the municipal council of San 
Juan, in consequence of some dispute with the Nicaragua 
Transit Company, passed an order for the demolition of the 
depot and buildings of the company, situated on Punta Are- 
nas, opposite the city. This order was partially carried into 
effect on the 21st of February. Meanwhile, on the 10th of 
March, the U. 8. sloop-of-war Cyane, Captain George N. 
Hollins, commanding, arrived at San Juan, under orders to 
cruise in that vicinity. Immediately, Captain Hollins was 
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served with a protest from the agent of the Transit Company 
against the order of the council of San Juan, and witha 
request to protect its property from further depredation. 
Accordingly, he dispatched Lieutenant Green with a remon- 
strance to the council against any additional outrage on the 
property of the Transit Company ; but the council replied 
that they would complete the destruction of the buildings at 
eleven o'clock on the next day, 1th of March. Captain 
Hollms then made a protest in person to the council against 
their threats, but with no better result. Learning that the 
people of Nicaragua were proceeding to the destruction of 
the buildings of the company, he dispatched a detachment 
of marines for their protection. Being forbidden by the 
guard to disturb the buildings, the Nicaraguans desisted 
from their purpose and dispersed. In consequence of their 
repulse, the council of San Juan abdicated their functions. 
Captain Hollins deemed it necessary to continue the protec- 
tion of the company’s property ; and on the application of 
an American citizen, who had suffered some outrages from 
the Nicaraguans, he issued a proclamation, warning them 
in no manner to molest the persons or property of foreigners 
resident in San Juan.”’ 


Usnazy.—A letter from the Hungarians of New-Buda con- 
tradicts the report of their intended removal to Texas. 
Ujhazy alone, having sold his land toa German Emigrant 
Society, leaves in the spring, with his family, for San Anto- 
nio, in the neighborhood of which place he has purchased 
some hundreds of acres of land. The Hungarians have 
elected Joseph Majthenyi, formerly member and Secretary 
in the Upper House of Hungary, their Chairman, in place of 
Uyhazy. 

Terriaie Sreameoat Accipent.—Tarkty-six Lives Lost.—A 
terrible steamboat disaster occurred in Galveston Bay on 
the night of 23rd March. The steamers Neptune and Farmer 
were racing from Houston to Galveston, when the latter 
exploded, killing the captain, clerk, and second engineer. 
Thirteen of the crew, and about twenty passengers, were 
also either killed or missing, and twenty passengers, mostly 
ladies, were saved. 


Tax sculptor Launitz has completed the block of marble 
designed for contribution by the city of New York to the 
Washington Monument in Washington. This block of mar- 
ble was quarried at Lee, in the State of Massachusetts. It 
is eight feet in width, and four feet six inches in height, and 
weighs about four tons. It bears the arms of the city of 
New York, in allo relievo, surrounded by a wreath of min- 
gled oak and laurel leaves, and surmounted by a large eagle 
standing on a globe. The border represents bundles of rods 
encircled by a band, denoting that “in union there is 
strength.’ The inscription consists simply of the words, 
in raised letters. 
The total cost of the marble and workmanship is said to be 
about $2,500. 


* Corporation of the City of New York,’’ 


Dr. B. A. Gould, Jr., now connected 
with the United States Coast Survey, is engaged in a series 
of highly important experiments, having for their object the 
determination of the velocity of the electric current over the 


Tar Astronomer, 


telegraph wires. For this purpose a circuit is formed of 
immense length, extending from this city to Petersburg, 
Va., and back, several times, so as to form an unbroken 
line of two or three thousand miles in length. Few can ap 
preciate the difficulties to be overcome, and the delicate 
manipulations required in an experiment of this magnitude, 
having for its object the determination of a velocity of some 
Dr. 
Gould had already been engaged in a series of experiments 
of this nature in connection with the late lamented 8. C. 
Walker, and the results now to be obtained will be looked 
for with great interest throughout the scientific world. 


fifteen or sixteen thousand miles in a second of time. 


Cuxvese Ixpustry.—There is a building in San Francisco, 
of 100 feet front, 80 feet deep, and four stories high, all 
of solid granite, which was put up in Canton, block by 
block, by Chinese workmen ; and the blocks being all num- 
bered, the building was taken down, conveyed to Califor- 
nia, and re-erected in San Francisco by the same hands. 
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Mr. John B. Graham, whose name is intimately associa- 
ted with various philanthropic institutions, was found dead 
in bed, at his residence in Brooklyn. His decease, it is sur- 
mised, was caused by apoplexy, having retired the night 
previous in his usual good health. In conjunction with his 
brother, the late Augustus Graham, the deceased projected 
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and contributed towards the erection of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, the home for aged and indigent females, and the 
Brooklyn City Hospital, all of which he also endowed with 
the means to put them into successful operation. Mr. Gra- 
ham was a native of Scotland, and emigrated to this coun- 
try a number of years since, when quite a young man. 

Anyer CuRTIS, a great shoe manufacturer at East Abing- 
ton, Mass., proposes to some twenty or thirty young men in 
his employ, that if they will, by pradence and economy, re- 
spectively save one hundred dollars the current year, and 
commit matrimony before the first day of January next, he 
will make them each a New Year’s present of a hguse lot, 
and one hundred dollars in cash, to aid them in the erection 
of a cottage upon the same. 

Tue concert of Miss Greenfield, the “ Black Swan,’’ at 
Metropolitan Hall, drew a large audience. She was most 
enthusiastically received. Many present were evidently 
taken by surprise, and seemed unable to repress expressions 
of admiration. 

A Virerta Cory-Fietp.—There is a corn-field on the Roan- 
oke river, at the place where it is crossed by the Weldon and 
Portsmouth railroad, which is ten miles long, and as wide 


as the low grounds of the river are broad. The little patch - 


of corn is worked by a man named Pollock, who owns two 
thousand slaves to work it. 

ArmospuEric TELEGRAPH.~Mr. I. S. Richardson, of Boston, 
has invented a machine for the transportation of letters, 
packages, &c., through a lead tube, one inch in diameter, 
and twenty feet long. The letter or package to be con- 
veyed is folded and plaved in a bag attached to a plunger, 
and is propelled by pressure of air. An Atmospheric Tele- 
graph Company has already been formed, and a line is to be 
erected between Boston and New York, having stations at 
Worcester, Springfield, &e. Mr. Richardson is very confi- 
dent that by means of the tube letters can be conveyed to 
New York in less than fifleen minutes! or as speedily as 
business is done now by telegraph. 





Tue King of Sweden has ordered that the Swedish Navy 
co-operate with Lieut. Maury, of the United States Navy, 
by making observations for his wind and current charts. 
These observations are to be kept in the form of the “ Ab- 
stract Log,”’ prescribed by Lieut. Mayry. These to be sent 
to the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, and after having 
been discussed by that body, the results are to be commu- 
nicated to the Superintendent of the National Observatory 
at Wasington. 

Tue CLercy anp Spirit Raprines.—Rev. Charles Beecher, 

Newark, time since designated by the 
Brooklyn Association of Congregational Ministers to in- 
vestigate and report upon the phenomena of our day, 
currently characterized as and some- 
times as “Spirit Rappings.”’ Mr. Beecher accordingly de- 
voted many weeks to the requisite investigation, and has 
summed up his observations and reasonings thereon in a 
Report, which (by reason of the author's recent departure 
for Europe) was read in his behalf by his brother, Rev. 
Thomas K. Beecher, of Williamsburg, at a meeting of the 
Association. 

Mr. Beecher supposes that these ‘“‘ Rappings’’ are not 
the product of mere juggle, or intentional imposture, nor of 
some hitherto latent action of Electricity, Magnetism, or 
any other natural and physical force ; but that they are 
caused by the spirits of the departed, not by the spirits of 
the blessed. They are essentially one with the demonic pos- 
session whereof the Gospels often speak—that is, by the 
control and use of the bodily organs of living human beings 
by disembodied human spirits, incorrectly termed ‘“ devils ”’ 
in our English version of the Seriptures. The fact of the 
evil character of these modern spirits is demonstrated by 
their general denial of the inspiration of the Bible, of the 
great fundamentals of Evangelical Christianity, their disin- 
clination toward vital piety, &c., &. We have in the Bible 
an infallible test of spiritual pretensions, and whatever con- 
tradicts any portion of that Book, or denies the authority 
and obedience due to the revealed Word of God, is thereby 
proved false and diabolic. 

How far this clerical hypothesis can be sustained, must 
be left to the good sense of our readers. 

Rev. Dr. Wayland, President of Brown University, has 
been examining the table-tipping experiments, usually attri- 


of was some 


“* Spiritualism, ’ 
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buted to electricity of spirits. He decides that it is not elec- 
tricity, but thinks that it is governed by some heretofore 
undiscovered law of nature. 





FOREIGN. 


From Mexico.—General Santa Anna has been recalled 
from his banishment by a large majority of the several 
states of the Mexican republic, to put himself at the head of 
the nation, and rescue their politics from inextricable con- 
fusion. Perhaps he will follow the example of Soulouque 
and Bonaparte, and get himself proclaimed Emperor. The 
General arrived at Havana, March 28th, with his wife and 
daughter, and a large suite of Mexican officers. One of the 
journals of that city makes the following remark to show 
that he has profited by experience, and is now fully pre- 
pared to govern the country : 

“The question of race, in all its magnitude, rules in the 
mind of the future government, and may suggest the neces- 
sity of a system analogous to the disposition of our ideas for 
the purpose of re-organizing the country. A little firmness, 
in which we have confidence, and the frank operation of 
those who desire the salvation of their country, offer the 
only and by no means desperate medium of successfully 
passing through the terrible crisis which threatens Mexico.” 





Tue advices from Paris state that Louis Napoleon had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the consent of the Pope to visit Paris in 
May next, to perform the Imperial Coronation, Austria and 
Russia having relaxed their opposition. A Republican de- 
monstration, such as has never been seen since the coup 
d@’ eat, took place in Paris, on the 13th of March, when 
nearly 20,000 men assembled and marched in procession as 
a cortege of the funeral of Madame Raspail, wife of the 
celebrated State prisoner of that name. A detachment of 
cavalry and an immense force of Sergens de Ville prevented 
any speeches over the grave. The proceedings were con- 
ducted with perfect quietness. The immense line of men, 
five deep, marched with uncovered heads, and in solema 
silence, past the Column of Liberty, on the Place de la Bas- 
tile. This demonstration shows the great influence still ex- 
ercised by Raspail, as a Republican leader. 

Ten or a dozen rooms in the Prince of Wales's Tower of 
Windsor Castie were destroyed by fire on the night of the 
19th of March. Cause of the accident supposed to be the 
overheating of a flew. The rooms burned were occupied as 
private apartments by the Roya! family. 





Sim John Franklin has now been absent nearly eight 
years, since which time fifteen expeditions have been en- 
gaged in search of him, at an expense of four million 
dollars. 





Tue plate in the cabin of the steamer “ Victoria,’ wreck- 
ed near Howth, on the coast of Ireland, has been recovered 
by a diver ; but the man protests that nothing in the world 
would induce him to go down a second time, as the scene 
in the cabin was the most horrible he ever witnessed. He 
thought he had entered a wax-work exhibition, the corpses 
never having removed from their positions since the vessel 
went down. There were some eighteen or twenty persons 
in the cabin, one and all of whom seemed to be holding con- 
versation with each other ; and the general appearance of 
the whole scene was so life-like, that he was almost inclin- 
ed to believe some were yet living. 


Tue Catone Excrne 1x Fraxce.—M. Leon Foucault, the 
discoverer of the apparatus which exhibits the motion of the 
earth, has published a long article upon Ericsson’s Hot Air 
Engine, in which he recognizes as fully possible, the supe- 
riority over steam, which Capt. Ericsson and his friends 
claim for the new motor. The great feature of the inven- 
tion he considers to be the Regenerator, and says that 
though the machine may not at once become the rival of 
steam in point of power and speed, there will still be nothing 
to deduct from the admiration he expresses for the beauty 
of this conception, and for the genius of the celebrated 
Swedish engineer. 


Some French savans have resolved to assemble in Paris a 
congress of philologists, from the different countries of 
Europe, to discuss questions relative to different languages, 
and to prepare the way for establishing, if possible, a uni- 
versal alphabet, as the first step towards the creation of a 
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universal language. 


The presence of foreign linguists is 
requested. 





A COMPLETES, minute and exact map of France is about 
to be terminated, after thirty-five years’ incessant labor, 
and at an expense of nearly £400,000. It has been executed 
by the officers of the staff and engineers. It is the grandest 
work of the kind ever undertaken in any country of the 
world. 

Tar French courts do not allow milkmen to sell water for 
milk. A farmer of Corbeil, who had been sending milk to 
Paris, or what pretended to be milk, when one-third of it 
was water, was recently fined a hundred francs, and sen- 
tenced to a month’s imprisonment. 





How Haryav Drep.—General Haynau’s death was quite 
unexpected. On Saturday the 12th March, he joined the cir- 
cle of Generals who had assembled to congratulate the Em- 
peror at the Bellaria, and attracted the particular notice of 
his Majesty, who addressed him on passing with “ A greet- 
ing to you, General.’’ (@russ sie, Herr General.) On Sun- 
day he was at the Mercantile Union, as usual. At midnight 
he returned to Munsch’s Hotel, where he was lodging, and 
soon retired to rest. Athalf-past one he summoned his valet, 
ard directed him to fetch him a glass of water, as he felt 
unwell. When the man returned, he found his master 
gasping for breath ; in short, in the agonies of death. Medi 
cal assistance was immediately called in, and an attempt 
to take blood from the General's arm was made, but in vain. 
General Haynau had ceased to be. It is stated that the 
visit to Vienna, which was destined to be his last, was un- 
dertaken with the purpose of offering again his active ener- 
gies in the hanging and shooting service of his sovereign. 





From Pesth, March 1, it was stated that Nosz!opy, chief of 
guerillas, and three of his accomplices, one of whom was 
tutor to Kossuth’s children, were to be executed on the 3d. 
Accounts of the 5th say that the execution togk place at Pesth 
on the day specified, the victims being Charles Juhbal, ex- 
tutor to Kossuth’s family, Charles Andrasffy von Deven- 
yujfala, Caspar Noszlopy, and Samuel Sarkozy. Andrasffy 
was shot in the Nengebaude, and the other three hanged at 
the usual place of execution before the Ulloer gate. A 
great crowd attended. Sarkozy suffered first, then Juhbal. 
Naszlopy, the last, says the Presse, was the only one who 
showed no repentance. 

Destrverive AVALANCHE IN THE PYRENEES.—An enormous 
avalanche of snow fell a few weeks ago from one of the 
high mountains at Rebou!, department of the Ariege. It swept 
away crops, trees, and detached houses, and completely buri- 
ed the hamlet, with all its population. Four hundred men from 
the adjacent villages assembled, and after a great deal of labor 
succeeded in rescuing twelve persons ; they were all sadly 
bruised and partly frozen, but it is hoped they will recover. 
Nine dead bodies, three of them children, were dug out of 
the ruins, as were also a number of horses and oxen. The 
amonnt of loss was very great. A letter from Bareges, of 
the 10th, states that two avalanches had fallen from the 
mountains of Midau (Hautes-Pyrenees) in the preceding 
week, and crushed a number of houses. It is believed that 
twelve houses at least have been destroyed. 





AvsrrauiAN Gotp.—The total number of ounces of gold 
brought into Melbourne during the last eleven months of 
1852, was 2,081,676, worth £8,300,000 sterling. In addition, 
about £1,000,000 have been sent to the adjoining colony of 
South @ustralia, and an equal sum has probably been re- 
tained in the pockets of the miners, while the large quanti- 
ties brought down to the city by private individuals return- 
ing home must also be added. The total production for the 
year cannot have been much less than £15,000,000 or 
£16,000,000 sterling, or about $80,000,000. 

New Ram Roanvs.—The Auburn Advertiser says that the 
present year will be marked by the construction of the Lake 
Ontario, Auburn and New York Railroad—a Railroad com- 
mencing at Fair Haven, on Lake Ontario, and extending 
southward through the city of Auburn, and uniting with 
another road which extends to Owego, and with an exten- 
sion to be made from Owego via Scranton, to the Delaware 
Water Gap, and there uniting with one fork to New York 
City, and with another to Philadelphia. Distance to New York 
293 miles, to Philadelphia 287. This will afford the shortest 
route from the great metropolis to Lake Ontario and the 
Canadas. 





Miscellany, 





HOW TO GET TO NEW YORK. 


For the benefit of such of our readers as may have occa- 
sion to come to our Metropolis from various parts of the 
country, we give the following table of Routes, Distances 
and Fares. In regard to local railway, steamboat and 
stage-coach lines, distant from the city, our readers can in- 
form themselves more easily than we can procure the 
information. We can only give the great routes from a few 
principal points, East, West, North and South. 

I. From Porrianp (Marve). 1. Boston and Maine Rail- 
road. To Dover, 43 miles, $1.53 ; to Lawrence (Mass.), 88 
miles, $2.13 ; to Boston, 114 miles, $2.13. 

2. Boston and Worcester Railroad. To Worcester, 45 
miles, $1.15. 

3. Western Railroad. To Springfield, 54 miles, $1.50. 

4. New Haven, Hartford, and Springfield Railroad. To 
Hartford, 26 miles, $0.75 ; to New Haven, 62 miles, $1.75. 

5. New York and New Haven Railroad. To Bridgeport, 
18 miles, $0.50 ; to Norwalk, 32 miles, $0.90 ; to New York, 
76 miles, $1.50. 


From Boston. If you choose, you may come to New 
York very pleasantly by way of Long Island Sound. 

1. Fall River Railroad. To Fall River, 54 miles, $1.35. 

2. New York, Newport and Boston Steamer Line. Steam- 
ers Bay State or Empire State to New York. The fare 
through, from Boston to New York, is $ 4.50. 

II. From Concorp (N. H.) 1. Concord Railroad. To 
Nashua, 35 miles, $0.90. 

2. Nashua and Lowell Railroad. To Lowell, 15 miles, 
$0.40. 

3. Boston and Lowell Railroad. To Boston, 26 miles, $0.65. 
[From Boston as before (1.).] 

TIl. From Montreat (Canapa). 1. Champlain and St. 
Lawrence Railroad. To Rouse’s Point, 47 miles, $1.50. 

2. Vermont Central Railroad, To Burlington, (Vt.), 43 
miles, $1.15. 

3. Rutland Railroad. To Rutland, 67 miles, $2.00. 

4. Western Vermont Railroad. To Troy, 83 miles, $2.55. 

5. Hudson River Railroad. To East Albany, 6 miles ; to 
Hudson, 34 miles, $0.60 ; to Pougheepsie, 75 miles, $1.10 ; 
to New York, 150 miles, $1.56. 

Passengers can leave Montreal in the morning, and reach 
this city on the evening of the same day. 

IV. From Osweco. 1. Oswego and Syracuse Railroad. 
To Syracuse, 35 miles, $1.00. 

2. Syracuse and Utica Railroad. To Utica, 53 miles, 
$1.06. 

3. Utica and Schenectady Railroad. To Schenectady, 78 
miles, $1.56. 

4. Albany and Schenectady Railroad. To Albany, 17 
miles, $0.50. [From Albany as before (III.).] 

V. From Rocuesrer. Rochester and Syracuse Railroad. 
To Syracuse, 104 miles, $2.60. [From Syracuse as before 
(dv.).J 

VI. From Burravo, 1. Buffalo and N. Y. City Railroad. 
To Attica, 32 miles, $0.65 ; to Portage, 62 miles, $1.25 ; to 
Hornelisville, 92 miles, $1.80. 

2. Erie Railroad. To New York, 342 miles, $6.50. 
‘‘Through tickets” from Buffalo to New York are only 
$7.80. 

VII. From Prrrsevrc. 1. Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
Railroac Route. To Holidaysburg, 119 miles, $5.40; to 
Lewistown, 195 miles, $7.70; to Harrisburg, 256 miles, 
$9.00 ; to Philadelphia, 363 miles, $11.00. . 

2. New York and Philadelphia Railroad Line. To Tren- 
ton, 29 miles, $0.75 ; to Princeton, 39 miles, $1.00 ; to New 
Brunswick, 55 miles, $2.25 ; to New York, 87 miles, $3.00. 

VIII. From Cieveranp (Oto). Cleveland and Pittsburg 
Railroad. To Alliance, 58 miles, $1.70 ; to Pittsburg (Ohio 
and Penna. Railroad), 82 miles, $——- [From Pittsburg as 
before (VII) .J 

IX. From Cmcaco (Itx.). 1. Michigan Central Railroad. 
To Michigan City, 54 miles, $1.70 ; to Kalamazoo, 140 miles, 
$3.90 ; to Detroit, 278 miles¥$7.00. 

2. By steamer to Cleveland or to Buffalo. 
land or Buffalo as before (VI. and VIII.).] 


X. From Crvcixnati. Cincinnati, Columbus and Cleveland 


[From Cleve- 





Railroad Route. To Xenia, 65 miles, $1.90 ; to Columbus, 
120 miles, $3.50 ; to Cleveland, 255 miles, $750. [From 
Cleveland as before (VIII.).] 

XI. From Cnarreston. 1. Wilmington and Charleston 
Steamship Line. To Wilmington (N. C.), 180 miles, $——. 

2. Washington and Wilmington Railroad Route. To Wel- 
don, 162 miles, $5.00 ; to Richmond, 248 miles, $9.00 ; to 
Washington, 378 miles, $14.00. 

8. Washington and Baltimore Railroad. To Baltimore, 38 
miles, $1.80. 

4. Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad. To 
Wilmington (Del.), 70 miles, $2.60; to Philadelphia, 98 
miles, $3.10. [From Philadelphia as before (VII.).] 
“Through tickets’’ from Charleston to New York are only 
$20.00. 

If the traveller likes asea voyage, and does not desire to 
visit intermediate places, the pleasanter way is to take 
passage in one of the steamers of the New York and 
Charleston Steamship Line. Fare from $20.00 to $25.00. 

XII. From Aveusta (Ga.). South Carolina Railroad. To 
Charleston, 137 miles, $4.00. [From Charleston as before 
(X1.).] 

XIII. From Montgomery (ALA.). 1. Montgomery and 
West Point Railroad. To West Point, 88 miles, $4.00. 

2. La Grange Railroad. To Atlanta, 87 miles, $3.50. 

8. Georgia Railroad. To Augusta, 171 miles, $5.00. [From 
Augusta as before (XII.).} 

XIV. From Savannan. By steamer Gordon or Calhoun, 
to Charleston. [From Charleston as before (XI.).] 

XV. From New Orteans. 1. By steamer Benjamm 
Franklin or William Penn, direct to New York ; or, 

2. By steamer Empire City or Crescent City, via Havana ; 
or, 

3. By st to Montg y, via Mobile. 
gomery as before (XIII.).] 





(From Mont- 


Foo-Foo-1xg.—Senator Houston, at the close of a late 
speech in opposition to the resolution of General Cass on our 
foreign policy, took occasion to narrate the following anec- 
dote, which we give in his own words: 

‘Mr. President: I have no idea of going about bantering 
the whole world when nobody is bantering us. An occur- 
rence which once took place will, perhaps, illustrate this 
way of boasting better than any comment of mine could do. 
I refer to an incident which has been described by a great 
man—I mean Washington Irving—a man known to tame, 
and of high literary distinction. Washington Irving on one 
occasion describing the boasting of some of us, said that 
the best illustration which he could possibly give of it would 
be to narrate an incident that occurred on board a British 
vessel in which he had come over from England. There 
were on board the ship two large Gallipagos turtles, a very 
large animal, as it is known, something resembling terra- 
pins. I presume many senators who have never seen tur- 
tles have seen terrapins. They are a delicious morceau 
for the epicure or the gourmand. These turtles would sally 
forth from their respective encampments, for they were put 
in separate — on board the ship. They were very bel- 
ligerent in their disposition one to another. They would ap- 
proach formally, slowly at first, then make a sudden move- 
ment, then another, reconnoitéring with great care, their 
eyes scintillating fire, and their breath deep-toned ; at last 
they approached near each other and coming almost in con- 
tact, one raised with a great caution, a little tremulous, but 
nerving himself at the other, as is their custom, and gave 
rent to an expression of his indignation, ‘ Foo-foo-foo !’ and 
fell back a little. The other raised his head, slowly drew up 
in the same way, and extending himself, let forth ‘ Foo-foo- 
foo !’ raising his head a little higher than the other. They 
kept alternately in that way until at last one got decidedly 
the advantage—although it was a very small advantage— 
and the other discovered it, and the moment he did he beat 
a retreat, and backed out with all possible facility. [Laugh- 
ter.) A little blowing and a little tip-toeing was all that 
was done. 

There are a few bombastic Military and Political FOO- 
FOO-ERS in our country, both north and south. But we 
trust ‘‘ the Union” is in no danger from these tip-toe blowers. 
Let us keep on with our ploughing, learning and engineer- 
ing, till we get our crops a-growing, our country full of 
schools, and a Railroad to the Pacific. 


PurenoLocy iv Orscon Terrtrory.—[Our readers will be 
interested inthe perusal of the following from Marysville, 
O. T., by our friend WM. Wi1son :} 

Messrs. FoWLERS AND WELLS:—Having recently migrated 
to the shores of the Pacific, and located in the valley of the 
Willamette, 0. T., where books are very scarce, high, and 
hard to be procured through commercial avenues, I will, at 
least, try to avail myself of the benefits of the recent amend- 
ments of the postage law, and herewith send you the sum of 
$16, for which I wish you to forward to me, by mail, its 
equivalent in books. 











































Phrenology is a subject to which I have paid a good deal 
of attention, and have found it to be one of the greatest 
sources of intellectual and moral improvement to which my 
mind has been directed. I have lectured more or less on 
the subject, for the last four or five years. In all depart- 
ments of practical life, it seems to be of inestimable value ; 
but its influence is felt and seen more directly in the renova- 
tion of mind. It drags from the soul the dark habiliments 
which the ignorance and folly of past ages have thrown 
around it, and presents within its own sphere a world of 
light and life, and joys prolific. And no person, who claims 
for himself the least share of that spirit of progress which is 
now ruling the world, should be without a decent Phrenologi- 
If this 
were the case its influence would ultimately reach even the 


cal library, to which he may have constant access. 


drones of society, and raise them from that miserable con- 
dition in which they now drag out a wretched existence. I 
have seen but few works on the subject since I came to 
this valley, and have not been able to purchase any ; yet 
the people seem anxious to learn something about it, and 
their minds are still free to receive the truth, not yet being 
whipped into the traces of conservatism, although strong 
efforts are now making inroads into the territory of inde- 
pendent thought. There is now a great demand here for 
such practical works on the subject as you publish. 

The great interest which I feel in the dissemination of 
Phrenological truths, prompt me to offer myself to you as 
an agent for the sale of your books and journais in this 
part of the Territory. My means and time, perhaps, could 
be applied in a more profitable channel at present, in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, but we should not altogether live for 
money and self alone. My profession is that of the law, 
although I have been engaged in trading since I came here. 

(Here follows references as to integrity and ability to dis- 
charge the duties of agent.] 

I think I shall spend the greater part of next summer and 
winter m lecturing on Phrenology, and shall want a great 
number of your charts, books, ete., etc. 





Ow the night of the 14th inst., at Milton, Ky., a daughter of 
J. B. Floyd, aged about 14 years, retired to her room about 
10 o'clock, and within an hour afterwards, with her night 
clothes burning around her, rushed into her brother's room. 
Her brother succeeded in extinguishing the flames, but not 
until she was burned almost te a crisp, and he himself so 
badly burned that it is feared amputation of both hands will 
be necessary. She died the next morning. It is supposed 
she had been studying her lesson in bed, and had dropped 
asleep, leaving a lighted candle near by. 

Looxing at the subject in a physiological point of view, 
it is a most reprehensible practice, this reading by candie- 
light in bed at nights, and should never be permitted. Be 
sides the danger of setting the house on fire, the nervous 
system becomes excited and deranged, and a predisposition 
to insanity augmented. 





Cn Carrespoudents. 





J.C. P.—As publishers of a scientific Jornwat, I would 
like your opinion of the new theory of ‘‘ Terra Culture,”’ as 
advanced by Prof. Comstock. I have seen nothing in your 
Jowryat in regard to it. As one of mother earth’s “ sons of 
toil,’’ I am much interested in a discovery such as this 
claims to be. J.C. P. 


We are here solicited to give our opinion in regard to a pre- 
tended discovery in Agriculture, held by its author as a secret 
—to impart which, he requires the payment of so much cash. 
Formerly, he charged a dollar a head, for a company of a 
dozen or twenty ; but we see he has raised his price of late, 
and now charges two dollars, and requires a larger number 
of pupils. 
point, we deem it proper for us to leave the utility of this 
matter to be settled by accredited and experienced Agricul- 
When requested by the aforesaid “ discoverer’ to 


Now, while we have our own opinions on the 


turists, 
publish his “card,’’ including such commendations as he 
offered, our reply was simply this—‘‘ Get your pretensions en- 
dorsed by scientific men, or by editors of the Agricultural 
press, among which we named, The Albany Cultivator, Work- 
ing Farmer, and New York Agriculturist, and then it will be 
an easy matter to obtain the co-operation of others.’ To 
which he replied in substance, They are all opposed to me. 
This, if nothing else, would have caused suspicion, and of 
course we promptly declined to recommend that which ‘ our 
betters’ opposed. This thing has now come to the notice of 
practical men, and will elicit all the attention it deserves, 
and if it is of any value, our people will not be long in find 
ing it out. But we cannot pronounce upon the merits of 
the alleged discovery, or the sanity of the discoverer. T),, 
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subject is respectfully referred to our Agricultural Editors, 
and especially to the venerable Prof. James J. Mapes, 
whom, we doubt not, can see through “ moonshine’’ quite 
as easily as any other Professor. 











Geueral Wutirces. 





To Farwers, Mecnantes, and MANcractcrers in the Coun- 
try, from the “ Children’s Aid Society.” 

The greatest charity, usually, which can be done to the 
poor in a city, is to get them into the country. _ We, asa 
Society, have devoted ourselves to the aid of the poor 
children of New York ; and we feel it our first duty to put 
them, wherever possible, in the way of an honest living out 
of the city. Every occupation here is thronged, and with 
the poor, nothing so leads to idlenesagnd crime, as this over- 
crowding of population. We call upon every man in the 
country, who has the opportunities for it, and who wou!d 
do a Christian charity, to assist us in getting these children 
work. There would be no loss in the charity. These boys 
are, many of them, handy and active, and would learn soon 
any common trade or labor. They could be employed on 
farms, in trades, in manufacturing ; and many an intelli- 
gent lad might be saved to society from a life of theft or va- 
grancy. 

The girls could be used for the common kinds of house- 
work. They are children of parents coarse and very poor, 
with many bad habits, but kindness has a wonderiul effect 
on the young girl; and of this, the vagrant child in our 
great city gets little. 
do what no Reform or good influence can do aiterwards. 


A charity at this time of life, would 


These children are not those whom Asylums or our other 
Institutions can help. They are not, according to any legal! 
definition, vagrants, though they are growing up often to 
crime and poverty. 

The children whom we shall send on application, will be sent 
gratuitously. 
We want to apply the remedy to the source of these vast 
evils and sufferings in our city, and bring good influences 
to bear on childhood. 


Our enterprise is not one of pecuniary gain. 


If the children are not satisfactory, 
they can be returned to our hands. 

We confidently call on those through the country, who 
recognize it as a duty never to be avoided, to help the suffer- 
ing and poor; those who practically believe in Christ's 
words and teachings, to aid us in this effort ; and to aid us 
in the way most efficient, by draining the crowded city of 
these destitute children. 

It is hoped that farmers will be found, who will take small 
numbers of boys on trial, receiving a fair compensation for 
their board, and then distribute them to those in want of 
such, through the neighborhood or county. All communi 
cations o®? this subject will be addressed to the office of the 
* CatpREN'’s Alp Sociry,’’ New Bible House, New York. 
Cuar.es L. Brace, Secretary 


In Savannxan, Georgia, our various publications may be 
obtained at the Book and Stationery Store of Mr. 8. S. Sim- 
ney, at New York prices. 

In Cixcixxati, of F. Bry; in Chicago, of Josern Keexe & 
Brotuer ; in Milwaukie, I. A. Hopkins & Co. ; in St. Paul, 
and St. Anthony Falls, Minnesota, La Dve & Ronmrer ; in St. 
Louis, E. K. Woopwarp, and 8. M. Wieorss ; in San Francis- 
co, Burcess, Gitpert & Stitt; in New Orleans, by J. C. 
MorGAN ; in Mobile, BouLtemeyt ; in Bank County, Alabama, 
by N. Puome; in Halifax, E. G. Fuier ; in Toronto, J. 
Lesue; in Baltimore, of J. W. Boxp & Co.; in Peoria and 
Muscatine, Burverrs : in Pontiac, D. C. Dean ; in Houston, 
J.S, Tarr; in London, Jous Cuarmay, and by most sensible 
reformatory and enterprising Booksellers, by many Agents 
afM Co-Workers. A supply should be kept in every neigh- 
borhood. For wholesale terms, address the Publishers as 
follows : FowLers AnD WELLS, Clinton Hall,"131 Nassau &t., 
New York. 

A Goon Examrte.—[We cannot withhold the following, 
from a zealous friend to the cause to which this Journat is 
devoted. If other friends, who entertain similar opinions, 
will follow this example, the good which will result cannot 
be computed : } 

Enclosed you will find ten dollars, for which please send 
eighteen numbers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and two of 
the Water-Cure JourNAL, to the undersigned. I have been a 
reader of the PurgevoLocicalL JovkNaL for many years, and 








have always prized it highly,(and you may consider me one 
of your life subscribers,) and I have thought I could make 
no better use of ten dollars, than to buy so much good read- 
ing and give to my friends. Yours, with respect, 

J. S. H., Milwaukie, Wis. 








Book Pati 

ook Patices. 

Sixra Annvat Report of the Trustees of the State Reform 
School, [of Massachusetts.) together with the Annual 


Report of the Officers of the Institution. Boston: White 
and Potter, Printers to the State. 1853. 





Slowly is the world learning the great Jesson, that it is 
easier and cheaper, if we must talk of cost, to prevent crime 
than to punish it. The money of the State is far more 
profitably invested in schools than in prisons. It was out 
of a partial recognition of this fact by the legislators of 
Massachusetts, that the State Reform School grew into be- 
ing. Its object is to educate, to reform, to save, and not to 
punish, poor unfortunate boys, whom evil influences have 
led astray. The tendency of its whole course of discipline, 
labor and study, is to cure the moral maladies with which 
those sent there are afflicted, and not, like our most unchris- 
tian and unholy prison systems, to aggravate it. We can- 
not toe uch commend the principle set forth in the follow- 
ing paragraph, which we quote from the report before us: 


As I have in former reports fully defined its general prin- 
ciples, I deem it unnecessary to repeat it here. We design 
to carry out, as far as practicable, the discipline of a well- 
reguiated Christian family. A boy committed to such an 
institution is too apt to regard all around him as “* prison 
keepers,’ under whose discipline be is placed to punish him 
for past misdeeds. We regard it as of the utmost impor- 
tance to remove this impression, and implant in his bosom 
feelings of sympathy, kindness, hope and encouragement ; 
hence it is essential! that all should deal with him with much 
discretion and forbearance. 

Little can be accomplished towards the permanent re- 
form of a lad uptil his mind and heart have been enlisted, 
and he sees there is hope for him in the future. 

We continue to place as much confidence in the boys as 
possible, by allowing them to labor alone and in companies 
about the tarm, to go to the village and neighboring towns 
unattended by an overseer. These are privileges which are 
much valued, and we are confident they tend to encourage 
self-respect and contentment, 


















The school is represented as being in a highly prosperous 
condition, with bright prospects of continued and increased 
usefulness. The interesting facts given in the Appendix, in 
regard to boys apprenticed from the school, speak volumes 
for its saving influences. In this connection we would re- 
fer to the circular of the ‘ Children’s Aid Society,’’ published 
in another column. Prevention is better than cure in a 
moral as well as in a physical sense. Try it here. 

Tae ProGresstve Farmer, a Scientific Treatise on Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. By J. A. Nasu. 12mo, pp. 254. Price 62 
cts. New York: C. M. Saxton. 

The Geology of Agriculture, Vegetable Physiology, Ani- 
ma!s and their products, Manures and Practical Agriculture, 
are among the subjects treated. We think every farmer 
would derive profit from the perusal of The Progressive 
Farmer. 

Tue PexnsytvantaA Farm Jovrxat.—Devoted to Agriculture, 
Horticulture and Rural Economy. Edited by J. L. Dar- 
LINGTON, assisted by A. M. Spancuer. Published monthly 
at one dollar a year, by Bowen, Meredith & Co., West 
Chester, Pa. 

The first number of Volume Three, of this vatualf® serial, 
was issued in April. It is a large octavo, replete with 
original matter, and illustrations such as every farmer may 
turn to good account. It gives us pleasure to note the in- 
dustry of its editors, and the energy of its publishers, to 
render this Journal worthy of the “‘ Key-Stone State.” 


PutNam’s MONTHLY MaGazine. 
As Americans we are proud of this periodical. It has a 
character of its own, and is traly independent and national 
in al lits features. We get in its pages not a re-hash of 
the English reviews and magazines, but fresh, racy, origi- 
nal and truly American papers, on the topics which call at 
the time for discussion. It is a magazine of our day, as 
well as of our country. Through all its pages throbs the 
strong, earnest life of the Present. We like the liberal spirit 
in which it seems to be conducted, and, though we cannot 
endorse all which appears in it, (neither, we presume, 
do its edjtors), we wish it abundant suceess. 


























AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


COC eee 


Giuertisements. 


Tue PuHRENOLOGICAL 
BUST, DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 
Learners: Showing the exact lo- 
cation of all the Organs of the 
Brain fully developed, which will 
enable every one to study the 
science without an instructor. It 
may be packed and sent with safety 
), by express, or as freight, (not by 
i) mail,) to any part of the world. 
ly Price, including box for packing, 
only $1 25. 











“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological organs t fully developed, 








with all the div sions rations, These who 
cannot obtain the services of a ssor, may learn in a 
hi from this model head, the whole 


r. wo far ns the location of the or- 
ew York Daily Sun. 








ELF- IMPRovEMEn T; or, Epucation 


IN we Famity, tue Fieto, Tax Schoot, AND THE 
Sno,. 

THE STUDENT commences a new volume (the sev- 
enth), with the May number. 


This work embraces « broader field than any other 
magazine before the public, as it is so arranged as to 
adapt it to every person large enough to read, and not 
Its object is Puvstcat, Moran, anv 
and to accomplish this, it 


too old to learn. 
INTELLECTUAL InrRovEMENT ; 
aims to develop body and mind, by mingling wholesome 
amusement with pleasing instruction, thus awakening a 
taste for euch reading as will be practically useful in 
life, and prepare the young to become true men and true 
women, 

Ivs PLAN ts OxIGINAL: having a department for the 
older members of the family, one for the yours, and 
another for cumpnes, and another for rARENTS AND 


Teacuens, It contains history, biography, travels, 


science, &c., with numerous illustrations. In short, it is 
a Historian, an Orator, a Botanist, a Chemist, a Geolo- 
gist, an Astronomer, a Philesopher, a Physivlogist, a 
Poet, a Teacher, a Story-Teller, and is just the work for 
Girls and Boys, young Mev and young Women, Pa- 
rents and Teachers. 

Its Museum is a department fer the curious, and is 
filled with a little of everything amusing, beautiful, 
puzzling, laughable, and instructive. 

Its POrOLARITY aND cHARACTER may be inferred 
from what those who have long known it testily in re- 
gard to it; 

“There is no publication we know of for fire-side 
reading for old and young, and also for varied and it- 
structive reading in schools, that can compare with The 
Student. Teachers of schools will find in it many mints 
to their gdvantage and profit, and a dollar by them 
could nol hetter laid out than by subseribing for this 
monthly.—Vermont Statesman. 

“We have already expressed our opinion of the value 
of this monthly. Having been received in the family 
m the beginning, we can vouch for the 
inte a od by ite ng among the young ‘ folks 
at home.’ ‘ortland Ee 

“The editor of The Student devotes himself to his 
= with unwearied assiduity and research, and brings 

ther in it an extent and variety of useful and enter- 

aining matier, which makes it one of the very best 

crenyene for family reading.’’—The Independent, 
ew York 

“The Student is admirably adapted to the class of 
ope readers for whom it is intended. It would 

bey a rich blessing, if found in every family and school 

in the Union.” —Fa:aily Journal, Troy, N. 

“ It has always been a pleasure to us to commend this 
magazine, because in doing so we felt a conviction that 
we were doing good."’—Pittsdurgh Christian Advocate, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE STUDENT is Edited by N. A. Catxrmns, and 
published monthly, containing 32 large octavo pages, on 
the following terms, in advance : 

Single copy, one year, $1; Five copies, #4. 

Please address all letters, post-ratp, to 

Fowtenrs anp Waits, 
131 Nassaa-st., New Yorx. 

N. B.—Editors, Postmasters, Teachers, and Clergy- 
men, are respectfully requested to act as agents for this 











work. 


~ Our Books 1N Boston. —New! England 
patrons who wish for our er omall'¢ ications, may al- 
ways obtain them, in lenge 6 or quantities, ai our 
ton bt street. Besides 
our own publications, we %- 4 aupply of all works on 
Physiology, Phonography, Phrei y, and on the natu- 
ral aciences generally, fodluding = rogressive and Re- 
formatory w 
PuRENOLoetC a Examinations with charts, and writ- 
ten opinions of character, may also be obtained, day and 
evening, at our rooms in Boston, No. 142 Washington 
anes near the old South Church. wt. 











EmPLoyMent, PLEASANT AND Prorira- 
Tanie.—Y men in every county, town and village 
in the United States may find a safe and profitable em- 

Joyment for their time and money, (any $25, 50 or $100). 
ko: particulars, address, post-paid, FowLens anp 
Wats, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 











Tat AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL.—Vol. XVII, for 1853, devoted to Science, Litera- 
ture and General ‘intelligence. Faieed oy Fow.ens 

ann Wetts, No. 131 Nassau-st., 

Purenoioey, the science dum, p4~~ in its wide 
domain a knowledge of all the faculties, passions and 
powers of the muman sovt; all the bodily organism 
over which the soul presides, with ite structures and 
functions; and all the realm of nature to which man is 
related, and with which he should live in harmony. It 
includes a know! man, and his relations to God 
and the universe. It is thus a central and comprehen- 
sive science, beginning with the ConstrTUTION OF MAN, 
and ending with all his relations, SPIRITUAL 
aod MaTeriat. It is thus that sELY-KNOWLEDGE is the 
bas's of all knowledge, 

ze Punenotoctcas JournaL, there has a 
sphere that is universal. All josoph. ail sl science, al 
art, all the details of practical life, are 4 





Prospectus.—The Ladies’ Wreath, 
heretofore published by J. C. Burpicx, and the Famil 
Circle and Parlor Annual, _—_—— by J.G. Rego, wi will | T 

reafter be issued und of 

THE LADIEs’ wasarm AND PARLOR ANNUAL, 

L. A. Roberts, who has for some time tt been con- 

oe with the office of the Ladies’ Wreath, has be- 

ome associated with Messrs. Burdick & Reed, and ~ 
Sacnes will be condueted under the name and 
Burvick, Reep & Roverrs. 

It is the —— +e of the publishers to spare no ex- 
pense that may be necessary to render the Wreath and 
Annual the "best Dollar Magazine in the world. 

goat te a rergeeh Sag dy ges Aine 

engravings, which, it is confidently oN 

an coeal th those of bee sitaitar periodical ever . 
Hished.. ‘Particular attentive will be riven to the Floral 
Department, which in itself will be worth more than the 





jects of discussion in its columns, The experience a 
twenty years bas not been ~ b LA. Tay amid the Tey 
gress of this wonderful age, ha Poin 
ne Journar will eodenver | ry vai a little in r 

vance of the age, and of its own former 

Purevotoey, the science which pal ern to man the 
laws of his own Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Being, 
will still command our first attention ; , all other 
being, in fact, but Ji and i 
principles of this science. We shall trate the va- 
rieties of cerebral development by spirited and truth- 
ful ENGRAVINGS of striking specimens of Human Na- 
ture, in its highest and lowest, its harmonious and dis- 
cordant, ite symmetrical and grotesque developments, 

Younoe Mex, about launching forth upon the activities 
of life, —_ anxious to start right, and understand their 
cours find the Journal a friend and monitor, to en- 











° > in virtue, shield them from vice, ‘and to 
The 


prepare them for usefulness and success in life. 





Tue } ince 3 
the + gs nt, the 
pun 
panion, 

The Phrenologieal Journal is pablished on the first of 
each month, at One Dottsm a year. Now is the time 
to subscribe. Address all Jette 18, post-paid, to 

POW LERS anv WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-gtreet, New York. 
This Journal is doin more to benefit mankind than 
oI the gold-digzers in the two hemispheres. It is only 
5 r year, and is worth ten times that in any family. 
"E Mleveland Commereial. 
do = wish to acquire that most important knowledge 
to be learned, in this world? Then know thyself. To 
do ake, send for the oe a! Journal, and read it. 
ean be so useful to its 





", the Farmer, the Profe: ae Man, 
Teacher, and the Parent, will find each 
ber of the Journal an inatractive and valuable com- 














—| 
A journal containing such a mace of interesting matter, 
devoted to the highest happi 

ritten in the clear and liv 
tors, and afforded at the iculous low price” of One 
Dollar a Year, must sacceed in runing up its present 
Trib cireulation to a much higher figure.—[New York 

ribone 

27 Clubs may be made up, and single subscriptions 
sent in to the publishers at once for the New Volume. 
Acrvrs Waster. 








PracticaL PHRENOLOGY.—For Profes 
oon Examin ations, call day or evening at 131 Nassan- 

, Clinton ll, New York. The Museum is alway 
pe n, and free to vi sitors. 








Paize Essays —We are av UTHORIZED 
by a friend of reform to offer Oxe Huxpagp Dottag 
in prizes of #50 for the first, #30 for the second, and $20 
for the third best esany on the deleterious effects of to- 
bacco on the human constitution, intellectually, morally, 
and physically, with suggestions for the cure “of the evil, 
or how persons can break the habit; to be comprised in 
16 tract pages, the manuscripts to be ‘submitted to Messrs 
Fowlers and Wells, and such other persons as they may 
select to aid them in the examination, Each essay to be 
without any name, and the auth name and address 
sent in a sealed envelope with the essay, to be opened 
only after the awards shall be made. The essays must 
be received previous to the first day of November, 1853, 
and the awards to be published in the January No. of 
the Phrenelogical and W. ~ r- rs ure Journals for 1854; 
and the pted essays to property of the donor 
of the prizes, to be wublished fr - benefit of mankind, 
—the profits arising from t 10 be offered in like 
Priya for —_ essays on the t a6 subject. 

¥, 2t. b. 












Tue Working Farmer; A Monthly 
Periodical—Devoted to AcricuLturs. Eeabrasing 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Kitchen Gardening, manage 
ment of Hot- tno—e Green Houses, &c. Eiited by by 
Prof. J. J. res. 

Price #1 oer annum, pay able inadvance, This Jour- 
nal has jost completed its fourth year. 

The first four volumes may be had “of the Publisher, 
Address, post _, by mail, Freox, McCreapy, 351 
Broadway, N May, 4t.* 


BuLKLey’s Patent Dry KILNs, FORK 
Grats, Frourn, Meat ann Lum For sale in any 
State or town in the Union, Buixury's Patent Grain, 
Flour, Meal, and Lumber Dryers. These Machines 
kiln-dry by steam, heated by 600 or 700, and combining 
compactness, safety, and speed. They’ are built at less 
expense, occupy less room, take less fuel and less pow- 
er, and are less liable to get out of repair, than any other 
dryer. May be built portable or stationary. No danger 

of tire. 

A portable machine now in use, eight feet long, 5 ft. 
high, 1 1-2 ft. wide, is drying meal at the rate of 50 bbls. 
per day, and cost to build, $130. a sizes and sta- 
tionary machines cost leas, in proportic 

The sap from lumber may be conovedt in from 24 to 48 
hours by using the steam at 500 dg. Cost of a to 
dry 2500 ft. per day, 830 to $40, including cars to pass 
the lumber Dent, out of the dryer; may be built of any 
size. Ona late trial, 1200 lbs. of water were removed 
from 1000 ft. of green white- wood, in 13 hours, Steam 
seasoning at 500 dg., increases the strength of lumber 
2-5 to 5-9, and it will then take a higher polish. (See 
description in Scientific American, July 31, 1847.) Ad- 
dress, H. G, Bucxusy, or Hon, H. L. “ELigwortu, | La 
Fayette, Indiana, May, 1t.* 


~S. H. & G. Burnerr, WHOLESALE AND 
Retail Resbociton, Publishers, and Stationers, 54 Main 














Street, Peoria, I! 

ren on hand a complete stock of Fowlers 
and ‘Welle’ wor works on Water ng , Physi- 
ology, and the Reforms of the da, ". b. 





price the work. Each plate will be 
printed from steel, and beautifully colored by expe- 
Foneed artists, = illustrated by # poem from one of 
our best writers, 

Lrrerany Derarrment.—Helen Irving, whose por- 
trait embellishes the May number, bw, who is well a 
favorably known to the patrons ¢ Ladies’ Wreath, 
will continue the ‘editorship of the Wreath and Annual, 
in which duties she will be assisted by a pen of 
high literary attainments, The articles will be entirely 

nal, from the pens of many of the best writers in 
weenie he hich will be 
otwit ing the increased & which wi 
sustain the Wreath and Annual | in that 
position in the Ihters literary world to which the a 
ave determined it shall attain, they are sae ow it the 
flattering ea for a rapidl a ‘ription 
list Rd my them to furnish caer the following ex- 
goog. EEE, sas ie 
e Copy, one year $1 00 ven ar, 
Four Gain, x volt eo Gielen” a , 

Back pao Sa in rh Peondition will be bound es Ag 
changed for bound volumes, the of binding, 
kg varies from 50 cents to $1 25, depending on 
style. 

Specimen Numbers furnished to those desirous of 
forming clubs. 

Agents wanted in all parts yal 4 country, to whom 
liberal encouragement will be g’ 

Money may be sent by Mail at the = of the Pub- 
lishers, if inclosed in the sence Postmaster, 
whose certificate to that é et will be ‘aien as evi- 
dence. Postage Stamps can be sent in place of change. 

All communications must be directed, post paid, to 

Buxvick, Regp anv Roserts, 


1t. May No, 43 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





Buett & BLancHaxp, WasHINGTON, 
D. C., have now ready for delivery, Manvet Perera; 
or, The Sovereigu Rule of South Carolina, With Views 
of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality, Written in 
Charleston, S.C. By F.C, Adams, 

The above work forms a beautiful 12mo volume of 
over 300 pages, small pica, Price, in paper, 50 cents; 
muslin 75 cents. The usual discount to the Trade. Or- 
ders solicited. Copies sent by mail, pre-paid, any dis- 
tance under 3,000 , for 61 cents. 

The above work is « delineation of the scenes and in- 
cidents connected with the imprisonment, in 1852, of 

anuel P tewart of the British brig Janson, in 
the jail of Charleston, 8. C. 

e following notice of this work is copied from the 
National Era of February 17 

“The above is the title of a work now in oer found- 
ed wpon that infamous statute of South rolina, by 
whi ch her citizens claim a right to imprison colored sea 
men, of all nations, and even those cast upon their shores 
in distress, We have perused the book in advance of 
its publication, and find that it gives a life-like picture 
of Pereira, the vessel in which he sailed, the storms 
she encountered, and her wrecked condition when 
brought into the port of Charleston, S. C.; together 
with the imprisonment of Pereira, several seamen be- 
longing to the New Eng’ St i and two French 
seamen ; the prison re ‘gimen, character of the Charleston 
police, and the mend: y of certain Mficials, who make 
the law « medium of peculation. The work is replete 
with incidents of S. ern life and character, pointing 
Southerners to the things that call for correction at their 
own hands, with a force that cannot be mistaken, The 
work is written by one who has taken a prominent part 
in the affairs of the South, and cannot fail to interest 
alike the general reader, the commercial man, and phi- 
lanthropist.”” 

Any newspaper inserting the above advertisement, 
and sending a copy containin ne it to Burtt & Biancn- 
anv, Washington, D. C., will have a copy of the work 
sent ‘it, postage paid. May, 2t. 
























New Sprinc Goops.—Hitcncock & 
Leappearer, 347 Broadway, corner of Leonard Street, 
have in store, and are daily receiving from ion, New 
Spring and Summer Goods of the latest — siyles, 
and of the most elegant textures and ies, includi 
a large stock of the most beautiful Reems and India 
Silks, of every desirable style, shade, color, and quality, 


with prices varying to suit purchasers. 

Canton Crape Shawls, be beth plain and embroidered, 
very elegant and cheap. Also, Thibet, and all kinds 
Summer Shawls, in every variety of style, quality, and 

ice 
* Barages and Silk Tissues, a most splendid assortment. 
French Muslins and Lawns, Mouseline de Laines, and 
rage de Laines in great variety, and of the most elegant 
myle. Scotch and French Ginghams, of superior 
quality, and most desirable styles, at one shilling a 


ai ‘A large and beautiful assortment of goods for Ladies’ 
Travelling Dresses, the handsomest and best for that 
ever incroduced in this market. 
len ing Goods of every kind, of the very best =. 
ty, most way v9 styles, and full thirty per cent lower 





in price are sold in any mourning 
store in New York - & a 

Linens, ins, &c., &c., in great variety, 
including ooaything by the line of Linen Goods for 
family use. assortment of Laden’ Fonsy yo 
such as Collars, wats, Gloves, Handkerchiefs, &e., 


at variet Ce of every quality and 
a ond ties in Winds a aye at the very 
9 —, r per cent lower than usual, and in 
short Iny that a lady or family can want in the 





dkerchiefs, Cravats, Gloves, Under- 
shia ae a everything in fact in Gentlemen’s 
ene ae eresens juction from rices of 
Siena 8 Furnishi 
Terms, inv: et 


ly —ensh on delivery. 
Ong anv onLY One Price, "Tiny, It. b, 
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LEP PO 


Hupson Rrver RarLroap.—SerinG Ar- 
= EMENT.—NkEw YORK TO AND FRoM ALBANY AND 


“= and after Wepnaspay, March 30, the Trains will 


Tun as follows: 
GOING NORTH. 

Leave New York, from the Office, corner Chambers 
street and College Place, at 
: 6A. t. ee ress a for Albany and Troy, connect- 
ing wit! Yestern Train, stop ing only a 
Peekskill, Fishkill, Pougheyis en a Hed: 
son. Through in 4 hours, from Sist street. 

8 A. M. Mail Train for Albany 
Mail Stations, 
on, 10 30 A. M. To Poughkeepsie, stopping at all Sta- 


1P.M. Way Train for Albany and Troy, ing at 
Sing Sing, Crugers, Peekskill, Cold Spree, Pebkin 
New gon Poughkeepsie, Rhinebeck, Tivoli, 
— : oy Coxaeekie, and Stuyvesant, and con- 
necting with the Train lea 
- a LL pene. xpress Trai wing Albany at 6 30 
To Tarrytown, stopping at all Way Stati 

. 3 ~t M. To Poughkeepsie, rt som Soe at all Way Sta- 
rt 

5 P.M. Way Train for Albany and Troy, stopping 

at Peekskill, Cold Spring, Fishkill, Poug 

als Stations North oc ee 1, Poughkeepsie, 


a += P.M. To Peekskill, stopping at all Way Sta- 


and Troy, stopping at 


“ GP. M. Emigrant and Freight Train for Al 
~—r ¥, ator per at all Way Sta Salone sadam 
Tarrytown, Hopping at all Way Ste jone, 
30 A. M. Leave Ponghkeepsie for Albany. Way 
Freight and Passenger Train, stopping at all Way Sta 


GOING SOUTH. 

Leave Troy ine Station at 530 A. M., and Albany 
at 545 A. M.—Wa: rae and Freight Train for New 
York si ing at all Stations. 

Leave Troy Sage Station at 7 30 A. M., and Albany 
— 45 A. M.—Ex 3 t, Rhineteck, Pou York, stopping 

Hudson, inebeck, P - 
Kil, ld Spin and oi Peck kekill. Poaghhocgeie,¥ ” 


we Troy ine Station at 1030 A. M., and Al- 
bany at 10 45 A. -—Way Train stopping at = 
—— Stuyvesant, Coxsackie, he Oakhill, 


Tivoli Barrytown, Rhinebeck. Stanteburg, 

Hive rok, Pe ochbeopeie New Hamburg, Fishkill, 

, Pee ing Si ‘arrytow: Dobbs? 
cakers, and Manhattan.” 


Perry. Y 
Troy Bngine Sta Station at 3 P. M., and Albany at 
315 ae M. ‘ay Trai oe ha at all W ay Stations. 
Leave Albany at 5 30 Way Freight and Passen- 
wd bx for Poughkeepsie, ‘stopping at all Way Sta- 


» Troy Engine Station at 6 s! 4 M., and Albany 
at 6 30 P. M.— 88 Train, stop; only at Dud 
Rhinebeck, Poug! ay je, F tenkth mss Peeksk 
eat = tation at oo akg ’P. M., and Albany 

pan] t Mail T: 4 
tions on Signal, 5 i rain, stopping yore 
EAVE Povenkeersix for New York, at 7 A. M., 
stopping at all Stations above Peekskill, and at 
Sing Sing, Tarrytown, ’ Ferry, 
tings, Yonkers and Manhattan. ‘ 

Leave Tarrytown for New York at 6 A.M. and4 
P. a stopping at all Way Stations, 

stave Paekski.e for New Y \e i 
at all Way Stations. Lilestap basen neste 

Leave Tankyvrown for New York at 4P. M, -y Stop- 
ping at — Stations. 

a are requested to procure Tickets be 

fore An e Cars. Tickets purchased in the Cars 
will be five cents extra, 

New York, March 30, 1853. 

EpmuN» F 





nee, Superintendent. 








Tue STowEL EVER “Gr EEN SWEET- 
Coun.—A quantity of this new and valuable variety, 
from seed raised by Professor J. J. Mw pes, LL. D., tor 
sale, Per bushel, $15; peck, $5; half Teck, $3: quart 
$1; sent by express or mail to 4 part of 7 7 
on receipt of the money by This is beyond ail 
doubt the best and most prolitic ‘kind of Sweet Corn ever 
grown. No Farmer should be without it. With ordi- 
nary care it will repay cost a hundred times over the 
firsi season. 

Dinxctions.—A quart of the seed will plant one-tenth 
of an acre, four to tive kernels to the hill, Pre 4 
ground well. Cultivate like common corn, It w be 
——— any time before the middle of June ; earlier 

r. 
[From the Working Farmer. 

“ We have long been convinced that sweet corn would 
prove superior as green fodder to any other; and the 
only objection urged against its use has been the smaller 
yield per acre compared with other kinds. We are now 
prepared to recommend the use of Stowel’s ever-green 
corn for the purpose. The stalks are nearly as sweet as 
those of sugar-cane, and DOUBLE THE QUANTITY can be 
grown to the acre, to that resulting from ordinary sweet 

corn, 


Another advantage claimed for this corn by Prof. 
Mapes, though the subscriber does not indorse it, is, 
that when desired, it may be kept GREEN AND FRESH 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 

Prof. May im the “ Working Farmer,” gives the 
following directions for preserving the Stowel Ever- 

Teen Sweet Corn :-— 

“ The ears should be gathered when fully ripe, and 
the husk should be tied at the nose (silk end), to prevent 
drying, when the conn WiLL KEEP sort, Wan po 
PLUMP FOR MORE THAN A YEAR, if in a d 
place. At the dinner of the rs of the Fair of the 
American lustitute, last year, we presented them with 
this corn of two successive years’ growth, boiled, and 
there was no perceptible difference between the "two. 
This year we sent to the pos one stalk containing eight 
full and fair ears, and could have sent many hundred 
— of six ears mee ost od « 

any other recom notices might be given. 

All orders promptty he “auppiied. area, peat eid, 
Avraxp E. Beacn, W Weatcheste re O , N. 

May, rhe 





Dr. S. B. Surrn’s Torrepo E.ecrro- 
Maenetic Macuings.— Machines differ from all 
other Electro- 
made an and secon- 
dary currents are — The cures performed by this 
instrument now are, in some instances, ~ 9 incredible. 
For proof of this I veer to my new work lately issued 
from the under the title of “The Medical Appli- 
cation of Electro-Magnetism.” Mail iin, 25 cts. 
The Torpedo Magnetic Machines are put up in neat rose- 





wood cases of a very portable size. ice $12. A dis- 
B made to agua Address, 8. B. Smita, 89 Ca- 
nal street. Jan. tf. 


<8 
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A LIST OF WORKS 
By Fowxters ann WELLS, 


Clinion Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 





{Ix onvEr to accommodate “ The People,” residing 
in all parte of the United States, the undersigned Pub" 
lishers will forward by return of the Finest Mat, any 
book named in the following List. The postage will be 
pre-paid by them, at the New York Office. By this 
arrangement of pre-paying postage in advance, fifty per 
cent. is saved to the purchaser. The price of each work, 
including postage, is given, so that the exact amount 
may be remitted. All letters containing orders, should 
be post-paid, and directed as follows : 

Fowtsrns anno Wetts, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau Street, New York. 





WATER-CURE, OR HYDROPATHY. 


Accidents and Emergencies. 
By Alfred Smee. Notes by Trall. Illustrated. 15 ots. 


Bulwer, Forbes and Hough- 
ton on the Water Treatment. One large volume. $1 25. 


Cook -Book, Hydropathic. 


With new Recipes, By R. T. Trall, M.D, Paper, 
€2 conta. Mus'in, 87 cents, Ready soon, 


Children; Their Hydropathic 


Management in Health and Disease. By Dr. Shew. 


$1 25. 
Consumption : Its Causes, 


vention and Cure. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Curiosities of Common Wa- 
ter. A Medical work. From Loadon edition. 30 cents. 


Cholera : Its Causes, Preven- 
tion and Cure : and all other Bowel Complaints, 30cts. 


Confessions and Observations 
of a Water Patient. By Sir E. Lytton Bulwer, 15 cts. 


Errors of Physicians and Oth- 


ers, in the Application of the Water-Cure. 30 cents, 


Experience in Water-Cure, in 
Acute and other Diseases. By Mrs. Nichols. 30 cts. 


Hydropathic Encyclopedia. 
AN t Yomplete System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. I- 
luseated. By R. T. Tratt, M.D. Two volumes, 
with nearly One Thousand pages. Illustrated. Price, 
prepaid, by mail, $3 00. 


Hydropathy for the People. 


Notes, by Dr. Trall. Paper, 62 cents. Maslin, 87 cts. 


Hydropathy, or Water-Cure. 


Principles, and Modes of Treatment. Dr. Shew. $1 25. 


Home Treatment for Sexual 
Abuses, with Hydropathic Management. A Practical 
Treatise for Both Sexes. By Dr. Trall. 30 cents. 


Hygiene and Hydropathy, 


Lectures on. By R. S. Honghion, M.D. 30 cents. 
Introduction to the Water- 
With First Principles. 15 cents. 
Midwifery and the Diseases 

Women. A practical work, By Dr. Shew. §1 25. 
Milk Trade in New York and 

Vicinity. By Mullaly. Introduction by Trall. 30 cts. 
Parent’s Guide and Child- 

birth Made Easy. By Mrs. H. Pendleton, 60 cents. 
Philosophy of Water-Cure. 


By Jobn Balbirnie, M.D, A work for beginners. 30 cts. 


Pregnancy and Childbirth, 


Water-Cure for Women, with cases. 30 cents. 


Cure, 


Principles of Hydropathy ; 
Invalid’s Guide to Health. By D. A. Harsha. 15 ets. 

Practice of Water-Cure. By 
Dre, Wilson and Gully. A bandy, popular work. 30 
ecenta. 

Science of Swimming: Giv- 
ing Practical Instruction to Learners. 12 cents. 

Water-Cure Library ; Em- 


bracing the Moat Important Works on the Subject. In 
seven large 12mo, volumes. A Family work. $6 00. 


Water-Cure in America, con- 
taining Reports of Three Hundred Cases. $1 25. 
Water and Vegetable Diet in 


Scrofula, Cancer, Asthma, &c. By Dr. Lamb. Notes 
by Shew. 62cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 














—————— eee 


Water-Cure i in Every Known 
Disease. By J. H, Rausse. 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cts. 


Water-Cure Manual; A Pop- 
ular Work on Hydropathy. 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cts, 
Water-Cure Almanac, Con- 


taining much important matter for all classes 6 cents. 


Water-Cure Journal and Her- 


ald of Reforms, Devoted to Hydropathy and Medical 
Reform. Published monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 





ON PHRENOLOGY. 
Combe’s Lectares on Phren- 
ology. A complete course. Bound in Muslin, @1 25. 
Chart, for Recording various 
velopments. Designed for Phrenologists. 6 cents. 
Constitution of Man. By 


foo ome Authorized Edition. Paper, 62 cents. 
Constitution of Man. School 
Edition. Arranged with Questions. 30 cents. 

Defence of Phrenology, with 


Arguments and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman. Paper, 
62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Domestic Life, Thoughts on. 


Its Concord and Discord. By N. Sizer. 15 cents. 


Education Complete. Em- 


bracing Physiology. Animal and Mental, Se!f-Culture 
and Memory. 4 


Ini vol. By O. S. Fowler. $2 50. 


Education, Founded on the 
Nature of Man. Dr. Spurzheim. 62 cts. Muslin, 81 ets 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenol- 


——— eee 


——————_—— OO EOEOEOEOOOOY 


ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


Amativeness ; or, Evils and 
Remedies of Excessive and Perverted Sexuality, with 
Advice to the Married and Single. 15 cents. 
Combe on Infancy ; or, the 
Physiological and Moral Management of Children. 
Illustrated. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Combe’s Physiology, Applied 
tothe Improvement of Mental and Physica! Education. 
Notes by Fowler. Paper, 62 centa uslin, 87 cents, 


Chronic Diseases, Especially 
Nervous Diseases of Women. Important work. 30 cis. 
Digestion, Physiology of. The 
Principles of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe. 30 cents. 


Food and Diet: Containing 


Avalysisof every kind of Food and Drink. By Pereira, 
Paper, 87 cents, Muslin, $1 25. 


Generation, Philosophy of : 
Ite Abuses, Causes, Prevention, and Cure. 30 cents. 
Hereditary Descent: its Laws 


and Facts applied to Human Improvement. ©. 5. F. 
New edition. Paper, 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents 


Maternity: Or the Bearing 
and Nursing of Children, including Female Education. 
O. 8. Fowler. Paper, 62 cents. uslin, 87 cents. 


Natural Laws of Man. By 
Dr. Spurzheim. A good work. 30 cents. 

Natural History of Man. By 
Dr. Newman. Illustrated. Paper, 62 cts. Muslin, 87 cts, 


Physiology, Animal and Men- 


tal : LL em to Health of Body and Power of Mind. 
By O. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 





ogy and Physiclogy. Muslin, in one volume. $1 25. 
Love and Parentage : applied | 


to the Improvement of Offepring. 30 cents. 
The same. in Muslin, including AmaTivennzss. 15 cents. 


Marriage: Its History and| 
Philosophy with Directions for Happy Marri 
Bound in Paper, 50 cents. Muslin 175 cents. 


Memory and Intellectual Im-| 
= ent: Applied to Self-Education. By O. 8. 
fowler. Puper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Mental Science, Lectures on, | 
According to the Philosophy of Phrenology. By Rev. | 
G. S. Weaver. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. | 


Matrimony : or, Phrenology 


ond Physiology applied to the Selection of Congenia! 
Companions for Life. 30 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Sci- 
ence. By Combe, Gregory, and others. #2 30. 
Phrenology Proved, Illustra- 





ted, and Applied. Thirty-seventh edition. A standard 
work un the science, uslin, $1 25. 
Phrenological Journal, Amer- 
jean Monthly. Quarto, IMustrated. A year, One Dollar. 
Popular Phrenology, with) 
Phrenological Developments. 30 cents. 
Phrenology and the Scrip- 
tures. By Rev. John Pierpont. 12 cents, 
Phrenological Guide: De- 
ed for the Use of Students. 15 cents, 
Phrenological Almanac: II- 
lustrated with numerous engravings. 6 cents, 
Phrenological Bust: designed 
especially for Learners, showing the exact location of 
the Organs of the Brain fully developed. Price, in 
eluding box for packing, $1 25. (Not mailable.) 
Religion, Natural and Re- 
ore Or the Natural Theology and Moral Bearings 
of Phrenology. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 
Self-Culture and Perfection 
of Character. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 
Self-Instructor in Phrenolog 
and Physiology, Illustrated, with One hundred En- 
gravings. Paper, 30 cents. Muslin, 50 cents. 
Synopsis of Phrenology and 
Physiology. By L. N. Fowler, 15 cents, 


Symbolical Head and Phren- 
ological Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural 
Lang of the Phrenologiecal Organs. %5 cents. 

Temperance and Tight-Lac- 


ing. On the Laws of Life. By 0. 3°R. 15 cents. 


Works of Gall, Combe, Spurz- 
nay and Others, snaiien with all works on fate peg 

, for sale, wholesale and retail. Acewrs and Book- 
Sellers supplied, by Fowtens ann Weis, New York. 


Reproductive Organs; Their 
Diseases, Causes, und Cure Hydropathically. 15 ets. 
Sober and 'lemperate Life : 


with Notes and Illustrations by Louis Cornaro. 30 cts. 


Tobacco: Its Effect on the 


Body and Mind. By Dr. Shew. 30 cents. 


|Teeth: Their Structure, Dis- 


ease, and Management, with many Engravings. 15 ets. 
Tea and Coffee ; Their Physi- 
eal, Intellectual and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cts 
Tobacco, Use of ; Its Physi- 
cal, Intellectual and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cts. 


|Vegetable Diet, as Sanction- 


ed 1, Medical Men, and heme in all ages. By 
Dr. Alcott. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, $7 ceuts. 


MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
Biology ; Or the Principles of 


the Human Mind. By Alfred Smee. Illustrated. 30 cts. 


Electrical Psychology, Phi- 


losophy of, in Twelve Lectures. By Dr. J. B. Dods. 
Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 a 


Elements of Animal Magnet- 


iam ; Or Process and Practical Application. 15 cents. 


Fascination, or the Philoso- 


phy of Charming (Magnetism). Illustrating the Prin- 
ciples of Life. Paper, 50 cents. Muslin, 7 cents. 


Mental Alchemy. A Treatise 


on the Mind and Nervous System. By Williams. 62 cts. 
Macrocosm and Microcosm; 


or the Universe Without and the Universe Within. 
By Fishbough. Scientific Work. Paper, 62 cents. 
‘uslin, 87 cents. 


Philosophy of Mesmerism and 
Clairvoyance, Six Lectures, with Instruction. 30 ets. 


Psychology, or the Science of 


the Soul. By Haddock. lilustrated. 30 cents. 
Spiritual Intercourse, Philos- 
phy of ; an Explanation of Modern Mysteries. 62 cts. 


Supernal Theology, and Life 


in the Spheres. By Owen G. Warren. 30 cents. 





ON PHONOGRAPHY. 
Constitution of the United 
States, in Phonography, Corresponding style. 12 cts. 
Declaration of Independence, 
in Phonography, a sheet ; for framing. 12 cents, 


Phonographic Envelopes, 


Large and Small, ions of Pho- 








Brief E. 
akoleall its Gant Bree. per thousand, §3 25. 














AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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Phonographic Teacher; Be- 
ing an Inductive Exposition of Phonography, intended 
for a school book, and to complete instruction to 
to those who have not the assistance of an oral teacher. 
By E, Webster. In rds. 45 cents. 

Phonographic Alphabet, upon 


Enamelled Card. Price, per hundred, $3 00. 


Phonographic Word-Signs, on 


Card, Per hundred copies, $3 00. 
The Universal Phonogra- 


pher. Monthly Journal, devoted to the Dissemination 
of Phonegraphy, and to Verbatim ———. with 
Practical! nstruction to Learners. Printed in Phonog- 
gion. [Ne discount on this work.) Price, 4 Yaar, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Botany for all Classes ; Con- 


taining a Floral Dictionary, with numerous Llustra- 
tions, Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, §7 cents. 
Chemistry, Applied to Physi- 


ology, Agriculture, and Commerce. By Liebig. “95 cts. 


Delia’s Doctors; or, AGlance 
Rehind the Scenes. By Mise Hanna Gardner Creamer. 
Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Essay on Wages, Showing 
the Necessity of a Workingman’s Tariff. 15 cents. 
Familiar Lessons on Astrono- 
my. Designed for Children and Youth in Schools and 
Families. Mra. Fowler. Paper, 50 cts. Muslin, 15 cts. 
Future of Nations, A Lec- 
ture. By Louis Kossuth. Revised by the author, 12 cts, 


Hints toward Reforms, in 
Lectures, Addresses, and other Writings. By tt. Gree- 
ley. 2d Edition, Enlarged, with Crystal Palace. $1 25. 


Hopes and Helps for the 
of Both Sexes. By Rev. G. S. Weaver. Anexcellent 
work, Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Human Rights, and their Po- 
litieal Guaranties, By Jadge Hurlbut. An important 
work, Paper, 62 cents. N, 87 cents 

Home for All : New, Cheap, 


Convenient, and Superior Mode of Building. 87 cents. 


Immortality ‘Triumphant : 
The Existence of a Goa, with the Evidence. By Rev. 
J. B. Dods. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 

Innovation Entitled to a Full 


and Candid Hearing. By Joba Patterson. 15 cents, 


Literature and Art. By 8. 


Margaret Fuller. Introduction by H. Greeley. $1 25. 


Labor: Its History and Pros- 


pects, Use and Abuse of Wealth, By Owen. 30 cents. 
Power of Kindness; Inculea- 


ting the Christian Principles of Love over Physical 
Force. Paper 30 cents. Muslin, 50 cents. 
Population, Theory of. The 


Law of Animal Fertility. Introduetion by Trall. 15 cts. 


Temperance Reformation— 


Its History from the First Temperance Society to ong 
Adoption of the Maine Law. Dy Asmatoony. 1 


The Student: A Monthly 
Magazine, Devoted to the Physical, Moral, and Intel- 
Jectual Improvement Ci Youth. Amply Llustrated. 
Price, Oue Dollar a 

Woman: Blas Education and 


Influence, With an Introduction by Mra. C. M. Kirk- 
. Paper, 50 cents. Maslin, 87 cents. 


Woman, i in all Ages and Na- 


tions. An Authentic History, ion the Earliest Ages. 
Paper, 62 ceots. Muslin, 87 cents. 


When single copies of these works are wanted, the 
amount, in postage stamps, amall change, or bank notce 
may be enclosed in a letter and sent to the Publishers | 
who will forward the books, postage pre-paid, by retura 
of the Finest Matt. 

These works may be ordered in large or small quan- 
tities. A liberal discount will be made to Aoewrts, and 
others, who buy to sell again. They may be sent by 
Express or as Freight, by Railroad, Steamsbips, Sailing 
Vessels, by Stage or Canal, to any City, Town, or Village 
in the United States, the Canadas, to Europe, or any 
place on the Globe. 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York 
Philade!phia, or Boston, always preferred. We pay cost 
of exchange. 

3 All letters should be post-paid, and addressed as 
follows :— FowiLerns ann Weis, 

‘Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau St., New York. 
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